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The effect of envirojiment fjactors in producing change 
in the management/personality styles of department chairpersons was 
examined in this study. The study group, consisting of department 
chairpersons at Valencia Community College (Florida) , and a 
comparable control group, were administered pre-tests and post-tests 
on the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator and the Reddin 3-D' Management 
Style Diagnosis Test* Additional information was obtained through 
interviews with the chairpersons. Treatment on the study group 
consisted of seven planned management training sessions. In addition, 
the effects of seven unplanned critical events (statewide budget cut, 
imposition of enrollment cap, etc.) on both the study group and 
control group were analyzed. Findings indicated that the training 
se£;sions and unplanned critical events had no effect on the 
department chairpersons* management/personality styles. Additional 
findings underscored the importance of role definition for department 
chairpersons and the ^effects of increased responsibilities. 
Recommendations were derived for the improvement of educational 
practices in three ar^s: training, involvement, and evaluation. 
Statistical data generated from the study are appended as is a 
document on the roles and responsibilities of department chairpersons 
at Valencia developed dtiring one of the training sessions. 
(Author/JDS) 
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Abstract of a Major Applied Research Project presented to 
Nova University in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of Education. ^ \^ 

■ ' \ ' 

CHANGES m MANAGEMENT/ PERSONALITY STYLES ^ 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRPERSONS: A CASE STUDY 
AT VALENCIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

By 

James S. Kellerman 
December, 1975 

The study examined the research question: is there 
a change in the management/personality styles of " depai^tment 
chairpersons as affected by environmental factors- 
Environmental factors were defined as increased colleg^ 
emphasis on management and management training (treatments). 

The methodology of the study involved a systcpatic 
case study at Valencia Community College where the depa^c^ll^t 
chairpersons had recently been assigned administrative 
appointments. Methodology within the study included the 
creation of a management/personality style profile through 
the use of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) and the 
Reddin 3-D Theory Management Style Diagnosis Test (MSDT) . 

Two groups, the study group and the control group, 
were administered pre tests and posttests on both 
instrxaments . Two sets of interviews on an inter vi^ 
schedule were conducted with the department chairpersons to 



identify additional sources of information, \ 

The treatments consisted of planned training^^ 
sessions or activities and seven identified unplanned 
critical events which may have had an effect on the 
management styles of the department chairpersons. 

The findings of the study indicated that the 
treatment and the unplianned critical events had no effect on 
the department chairpersons management/personality styles, 
and the null hypothesis was not rejected, i.dditional 
findings underscored the importance of role definition for 
department chairpersons and the effects of increased 
responsibilities. 

Ten propositions for additional research were 
identified which lend themselves to empirical testing in 
otlier Institutions. Recommendations were presented for the 
improvement of educational practices in three categories: 
training, involvement, and evaluation. 
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Chapter 1 

STATEMENT OF THE PURPOSE, BACKGROUND, AND 

REVIEW OF THE GENERAL LITERATURE 

. .. . • 

\ 

This chapter states the purpose of the r/asearch, 

the background, arid reviews relevant literature for the 

'if..* 

study. The review of relevant literature is integrated into 

^ " ' \ 

sections dealing with background narrative which describes 

the significance of the research problem. Following 

chapters describe the rep^arch problem, research hypothesis, 

methodology, and findings. . The final chapter summarizes the 

study and contains recommendations for additional research.; 

a'hd management development^or^ . ' 

PURPOSE OF T|l]E;^STUpy • ' 

The purpose of the project-^as to analyjze changes. 

in management/personality stymies, of Valencia Community 

College department chairpe^f^s^^ns^ re'sultant from increased 

faculty organization, pat^ntlLal collectivfe bargaining/ an^ 

an ijicreased emphasis on thelmJanageiinent role of^ :<iepart:meht 

chairpersons. The problem is as follow^':" ^ ' :> v 

In what ways and hpw .are their management/ ^ 
personality styles of depart|5[C^ 
persons being changed by enviipi]piental 
factors affecting t^em. - " 
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the ^eaearch HypotP ggjiS 

Stated it* *^^e convetitional^^Titill form, the 
hypothesis of the pi^oposed study is as follows: < 

- ■ H ypotheai L-l. There is no change in thi^ manage- 
ment/personality style of department chairpersons as 
affected'by environmental factors. 

Alterpatj j;£.;H ypothe8is . There is a change in the 
management/personality \styles of department chairpersons as 
affected by envirotimental factors. 

BACKGllOUND AND RFVIEW OF LITERATURE . 

The statement of background and review of 
literature is presented under two maj or ° headings : 

1. Local Environioental Factors Calling for the Study, and« 

2. Generalized Factors Affecting the Need for the Study. 

Local Enyironm e rital ^Zactors « 
- leaning l:oF%eH ^S^— 

On July 1' •'•97a Valencia Gommunity College 4: 
appointed all fourteen of its department : chairpersons to the 
administrative ranks. The new administrators were issued 
annual contracts sxi^ were removed from faculty contractual 
status. Upon th^ administrative appointment, the Faculty 
Fortun (Faculty governance organizaJ:ion) removed the chair- 
persons from the all-faculty organization; thus underscoring 
their acceptance and understanding of the distinction being 
made between faculty and administration (management). 

The department chairpersons ' roles and. responsi- 
bilit.es-did not- dra^tic^^^^ as a result of the new 



appointment. In fact» during the year 1973-74 the differ- 
ence was more semantical than real. However, local 
conditions began to change in the 1974-75 academic year, and 
the distinctions between faculty and administration began to 
become more apparent and more crucial. Several factors 
contributed to the change: 

Administrative expectations . The upper adminis- 
tration 's expectations of the roles and responsibilities of 
department chairpersons increased and the directional 
expectation changed. Whereas the president and deans had 
previously expected the department chairpersons to serve as 
sounding boards for administration plans and to represent 
their faculty's views, the expectation became that chair- . 
persons were administrators and were charged with the 
responsibility of implementing Board of Trustees policies 
and the directives of the administration. No longer was it 
appropriate to serve as department advocates. It was now 
appropriate and expected that chairpersons serve, as 
administration spokesmen and as managers. 

Faculty perceptions . Increasingly it appcjared 
that faculty members began to perceive the department chair- 
person as a member of the college adminis'^tration and as a 
manager. Whereas the chairperson had been a part of the 
teaching faculty and accessible on a peer level, it seemed 

now the chairperson had become distinctly different from 

teaching faculty. Therefore, faculty members hesitated to . 
interact on a peer level with the chairpersons and were 



oftentimes guarded in their conversations. In sxmmary, the 
chairpersons' roles had changed from a member of the 
teaching faculty to a member of the administtation. Old 
allegiances had given way to new responsibilities and 
^ expectations. The effects of these changes on management/ 
personality styles cf the chairpersons provided the focus 
for this study. 

Getier al i 2 e d Fac t or s Af f e c t in g; 
the Need for the Study 

Smith (1972) states that the lack of a clear 
definition of the chairperson's role appiears to be a major 
problem confronting comm:anity colleges. Department 
chairpersons want and need role clarification. As managers 
of human and physical resources chairpersons are called upon 
to resolve conflicts between organizational levels, to 
direct their departmental subsystems, and to coordinate 
external departmental- requirements and organizational 
resources and needs. 

Conimunity colleges in general have had a nebulous 
area between college management (administration) and teaching 
faculty. The „area is best represented by the department 
chairperson who often held a faculty appointment and taught 
classes while administering the department on a part-time 
basis. The clear distinction between faculty and management 
pcGured at the dean/s level with the dean representing access 
to college decision making through the college's upper 
administrative hierarchy. . 



Lombard! (1974) suggests that the community college 
movement in the early twentieth century borrowed from its 
sister institution, the four year college, the traditional 
department (discipline) organization, Lombard! further ' 
points out that departmentalization is increasing and that it 
has negative effects on college cohesion and college govern- 
ance. 

Blomerley (1971) also recognized the impact that 
the department has on college governance; however, he saw 
the impact as positive since faculty members were able to 
interact and make decisions at the department level on 
matters that most affected them. The s< ificance of the 
Lombard! and Blomerley positions for this study is that the 
department chairpersons must balance, often precariously, 
between department level '^faculty involvement and decision 
making, and administratiofi expectations. The ability to 
effectively maiiage a department depends upon the chairnel'Son 
being able to promote broad faculty involvement and partici- 
pation while at the same time meeting the expectatioi/ of the 
college administration and the governing body. 

Another aspect of the Department Chairpersons is. 
the potential of compartmentalization of instruction.] 
Morphet, Johns, and Reller (1959) claim that over the years 
departmental organization has been subjected to cjpiud^e^^^ 



criticism. It has contributed to the maintenance of 
instruction which was not sufficiently related to the stated 
purposes of the college. In some colleges it has separated 

16 ^ 



the staff into tight compartments, the members of which have 
little^ understanding of what other departments are doing. 
At times it has resulted in the neglect of needs of students 
who do not fit into the purposes of the respective depart- 
ments. 

Tillery (1970) indicates that across the nation 
about one-third of the colleges are organized on the basis of 
departments only. It is apparent, however, that traditional 
department structures are in for considerable change. In 
general, this apparent trend suggests either greater consoli- 
dation of the several fields of learning in community 
colleges or new efforts of coordination across existing 
departments by grouping them into larger divisions. . 

The nxmber of instructional departments is clearly 
related to institutional size and by implication to the 
comprehensiveness of the educational program, but by no 
means exclusively so. Some small colleges have large 
numbers of departments and some very large colleges have few 
departments., The issue of how many instructional departments 
to have is increasingly a reflection of educational 
philosophy expressed at a local level. 

Interestingly, Tillery (1970) in his study found 
that most presidents belieVe there would be a 'reduction in 
the degr ee pX depar tment s " wer e " 

their colleges to reorganize. 

There appears to be two models of department 
chairperson performance: 1. the chairperson as 



represent at ive; and 2. the chairperson as administrator, 
Nicol'l (1971) provides-a-good^ analysis of these two models. 
They/are presented as follows | in considerable detail since 
they/ represent the essence of the conflict that the 
department chairpersons at Valencia Community Collejge have 
experienced. Therefore, the models ha:ve direct implications 
for the proposed study. • 

I The Representative Chairperson . The ultimate 

representative of this model is the chairperson who is 
elected by his peers. This chairi^erson is the '*most equal 
among equals." This model dominates in four year colleges 
and tiniversities. The representative chairperson as 
-descr ijbed by Xombardi --(19J4)-^ to preside over 

collective decision making, to administer the department in 
the faculty's name, and to represent the department and 
their interest to the administration. In this model 
accountability is to the faculty and not to the administra- 
tion. 

Siever (1972) points out that the chairperson even 
in the representative model must simultaneously hold the 
values of the administration and the faculty to be success- 
ful. In essence the successful rep<resehtative chairperson 
serves as a bridge, between the interests of the faculty and _^ 
the administration. '/ 

The effectiveness of the repxe^entative type of 
chairperson rests heavily with the style in which the duties 
and responsibilities are performed. However, 'if 



responsibilities and tasks are poorly defined, confusion 
^'results because there is no connnoti set of values accepted by 
/ the department faculty (Lombardi, 1974) . Lombardi further 
/ points out that the chairperson may appear to be xinrespori- 
r to tasks because his value commitment is to another set 

of values, and he may be unable to accept an administrative 
assignment.*^ ^oerefore, it is hard, if rot impossible, for 
the administration to hold /representative type of department 
chairperson accountable. This point is the ultimate 
conflict in the representative model, for the legitimacy of 
any administrative system; rests on the degree to which 
administrators can be hel^ accountable to their superiors 
(Lombardi, 1974) .7 / / 

The Chairpersdh as Administrator . As illustrated 
by Evans and Neagly (1973) the department chairperson serves; 
as the link between the faculty and the Dean. The job is a 
difficult one because the chairperson is both a teaching 
faculty member and an administrator. 

I Welch (19^4) aptly suggests the role of a first- 
line administrator xs a nebulous one. In some institutions 
they ar^' elected. , In others, they are appointed by the 



kdministiration. In some institutions they are classified — 
and arej in facit^ Second line jadministrators . In others, 
they' are little moi^e than lead teachers. 

L ' I ■ 

Department chairperbons , as administrators, are 

. ■; ; ( ' / ' ! 

app6ihte|d 'frequently on a year-to-year basis by the Board of 
Trustees. At; Valencia the dean initiates the process by 
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recoMuendation to the camp«^ f^^'>\^ the. provost upon ' 

recommendation to the presi^-nf, v i 

V ^^g,v.x. , appointment is an 

assigned one, and a chairpev .qv, , ■ ' ^ 

. ^^"n xes^Sn nis adi^'-'.nistrative 

assignment as chairperson wj >.hrNij*' ^ _ 

vt^^ov ^mt^j-jrasstnent and without 

^ prejudice to his future roU asj ^ * . ,/. ^ , 

^ ^mj^^cime teaching faculty 

member. . " / ' 

/ ' ■ 

In the chairpersoK as ^'^k ^ /, i 

Lombardl (1974) de«rlbes ty^ <:t.*\^^^^„^s Jadmlnistra- 

tor appointed by the college *«»'*'^\trati°n an^ directly 

accountable to the admihistiv / ^ 

^-^^^xo' \^ ^jje performance ^f all 

duties and responsibilities ^^^^^.^^^^^ The" cl/airperson as 
an administrator represents 

department faculty rather tK v, ^^Pv , . X'-'',,^ 
the administration. / 

■ . Chairpersons norm^^^^^j. ^^\^ following 

responsibilities and charact^^i3(;S^^ ^txey^' should Provide 

an effective liaison between C-t a 

^ ,kxtii0^^^^^on and the 

department faculty. They sh. .iIh / . *. , ^ 

' . , *^a^a ^ t^^^e^B 111 maintaining 

a vital and educationally so^ J _ 

, ^rtme^^V Program, /hey 

should be models as teacher-, -ho^^^. /j-o . i^^^^ •» j 

^^?"o/ ^ ^/discipline, and 

'.they should be an effective ^--d ^^^<5 - J . ^ 

■ S.<^ :^^c.X&^^ administrator of 

jhhe__depar^tment— machi;nery~(Lo^^j:/^'^V^ 

Evans and Neagley ^ ^97^? Vguef^he be/^'t department 
chairpersons are usually tho^^ p/^^^^ ^^'th g>:aduate ^ork in 
administration and extensive ^a^/^^ ^^jjerie^ce in a 
community college. The chai^^.^,^^ integral . 

part of the dean's team and ^^^^^H^^^ all decisions . 



regarding the instructional program and faculty planning. 
However, at Valencia Community College this may or may not 

A be the case. 

Administrative styles in higher education have 
roughly followed those of industry over the years. lor this 
lay period of several decades, when industry was^ dominated 
by the empire builders and the captains of industry, these 
powerful men sitting as trustees, naturally selected men 
like themselves for the presidency and other administratis^ 
roles in colleges. If autocracy works in a factory, why jiot 
on campus? Thus, the faculty were often seen as hired 
hands, subordiiiate.to the whims of the president and other 
administrators. The idea that management could be humane 
without drawing production was a revolutionary idea which 
moved into higher education more slowly than it moved into 

-industry (Hodgkinson, 1971). 

Description of the College . Valencia /junic^r 

■ i k ■■ ■ 

College was organized in February 7, by the/ Orange 

] I 

County Board of Public Instruction ai*d the Stat/e Board of 
Education under "authorilty granted by the 1961 session of the 
FloridaLegislature. " , / 



In the fall of 196"7.,^ the Charter Class; limited to 
freshman students, began classes^ -in temporary fa/cilities at 
2908 West Oak Ridge Road. • 



In accordance with state law, the /College Advisory 
Committee became the Valencia Junior College District Board 
of Trustees and replaced the Orange County Board of Public 
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Instruction as the governing body of the college on July 1, 
1969. >_ 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
granted full accreditation to the college in the fall of 
1969. 

In line with the expanding role of the college in 
community education, the name of the college was changed to 
Valencia Community College on July 1, 1971. 

In September , 1971, the college moved to its first 
permanent campus of 185 acres, the West Campus, at 1800 South 
Kirkman Road, Orlando. The enrollment on this campus reached 
a peak of 6,542 credit students for the Winter session of 
1974-75. 

In July, 1974, the Open Campus was created. With 
its administrative offices located in the college's Downtown 
Center, at One West Church Street, the concept of the Open 
Campus is to bring needed courses to residents of the college^' 
district by offering a variety of courses and/or programs neaL*!: 
their homes or places of employment. An additional 5,000 
Central Florida residents were enrolled in non-credit 
continuing education courses during the 1974-75 college year 
through the Open Campus. 

In September, 1975, the college opened its new 
East Campus located on. an 80 acre site at 701 North 
Econlockhratchee Trail. 



College-Wide and Campus Orgal^lzatlonal Structures , 
The college-wide organization structure is illustrated by... . 
the following chart: 

Board of Trustees 



I 

Pres: 


1 

Ldent 


Ipus 


V: 


ce 


AssistI 



Provosts Presidents /the President 

i , ' ,, ^ 

Each of the three campuses of the college are 

^a^mewhat , ^utojoQmous and as a result are organized different- 
ly. The -West campus organizational structure is as follows: 



Provost 



r ^ 



Dean of Academic Affairs Dean of Stutfeht Affairs 

Department Chairpersons Comseline ' 

!■ ■ I- 

Teaching Faculty >- Student Services 

■\-' ■ ■ ■ . 

Profile of Department Chairpersons : There are 14 
department chairpersons on the West cai^us of the college, 
11 males and three females. Interestingly, all but one of 
the department cliairpersons came up* through the ranks; In 
others words/ 13 were hired first as^ teaching faculty or in 
some othcfr job category. There is considerable difference 
in the sizes of departments to bei managed, ; ranging from 22 
members to zero. Only; one of the chairpersons has less than 
two years experience a8\ a department manager and nine of 
them have been with the college as department chairpersons • 



for five years or more. 

Stimmary , In sxainmary, the department chairperson 
may be a representative or an administrative chairperson. 
The essence of th^ difference between the two tj^es is .the'^ 
accoiintability direction. In the representative model, the 
chairpetson is accojontable to the departiifent faculty. In 
the administrative model, the chairperson is accountable to 
the administration. 

At Valencia Community College, the paper organiza- 
tion recognizes the administrative model; however, in terms 
of behavior and in different degrees of transitions some of 
the chairpersons perceive the representative model as the 
ideal model. Consequently, conflicts and management person- 
ality style changes have been forced on some chairpersons 
because of local environment factors and generalized factors. 

Additional Factbps Influencing 

Management / Fer sbnali ty Styles ^ 

Additional factors affectih^ldepartment chair- 
persons, which fire both local environmental factors and 
generalized factors, include increasing faculty organization 
and the climate for collective bargaining. 

In 1974 the Florida Legislature passed the Florida 
Public Employees Relations ' Act which extended collective 
bargaining rights to all public sector employees including 
teachers. While Valencia Community College does not 
presently have an active facult;5r union, the faculty are 
increasingly interested in the rights and perogatives of 



faculty members. During 1974-1975, the faculty addressed 
themselves to the questions of collective bargaining by 
inviting representatives of various employee groups to speak 
to. the faculty foivaa. Questionnaires and opinionnaires have 
been circulated among faculty by faculty forum leaders to 
determine the sentiment of the faculty toward collective 
bargaining. ' 

Chairpersons are called upon to express the 
views of the administration toward collective bargaining. 
The collective bargaining issues t^ould seem to have contri- 
buted to differe^ices in role perceptions of the chairpersons 
and the faculty and highlight the' conflicts within some 
chairpersons.^s to their role as managers or as faculty. 

Within the state of Florida other community 
colleges are involved in union organizing efforts. A 
college near Valencia Coiomunity College presently is 
conducting a card signature campaign -fdr 'recognition. The 
local school system has an active bargaining organization 
and has negotiated its first contract under the new Florida * 
state '^law. 

Definitions 

The following definitions are necessary to 
undeirscore the comp^lexity of the problem and to establish 
the semantical parameters for the following section on 
methodology. 

Depar tioaent Chairperson . An administrative 
employee appointed on an annual contract and charged to 



Implement board policies/and administrative decisions. . 
(Appendix A contains a performance ba^se description o£' roles 
and responsibilities o'f department chairpersons.) 

^ Management Style.s . . For purposes of this study, 

, W.J. Reddin's Management Style Diagnosis Test (KSDT)^yas 

used (1970). Reddin's 3-D Thepry of Management Style 
. Effectiveness deals with relationship orientation, task 
orientation, and e^ectiveness . 

o • Personality Styles . Personality types as defined 

. by the Myers-Briggs Tjrpe Indicator (MBTI) were utilized. • 
The Myer^-Briggs Type Indicator , and the Reddin 3-D Management 
Style Diagnosis Test (MSDT) are presented in greater detail 
in Chapter 3 in an analysis of the management styles of the 

* researc^h group. - 

Environment a 1 Factors . ^ Environmental factors are 
defined for purposes of - this study as/ those situational and 
people-oriented factors which affect the management /person- 
ality style of the department chairpersons. The section on 

methodology describes the various situational factors which 
^> 

are both planned and unplanned for the study.- 
Assumptions. 

1. The instruments used measure management/ 
personality styles. 

2, The persons/who completed the questionnaire 
and interview forms do so accurately in terms of real 

: knowledge in their areas. • ' 

/ • ■ . -26 . ' 
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3. . The management training activities Ijlvolved 

.^^ . . ^ * ■ . 

addressied the same areas as covered by the survey instrument's 

■ " • • ■ ■ ' \ . ■ 

I. . . ^ * ■ . * ' ■ ■ ... ^ ■• . • ■. ' 

. ^ ^ • ^ • . : ■ ■ ■ 

• ' ^ ' 4. Tile changes" in managetieht/personallty st;yles 

are the result of the management training activities and not 

* resultant from . extraneous uncontrolled factdts. - 

, 5. The xriieasured dif feirence^ in management/ 

personality styles have implications for improving management 

techniques through; internal analysis, and evaluations. 

" . T ' .. SUMMARY ' V 

Thi^ chapter stated the purpose of the study: to 
analyze chaiSges in management/personality, styles of Valencia 
CcMiimunity College department chairpersons resultant from 
increased faculty organizatibn, potential collective 
bargaining, ajid an increased emphasis on the management role 
of department ghairpeirsqns . 

The ^background and. review of literature, wds ^ 
preseirted under two major headings: Local Environmental 

» • t ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

Factors Calling for the Study, and Generalized Factors 

; ' , ' r . \ \ . \ , ■ \ 

Affecting the! Nee4 for tl^f Study. ' 
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I Chapter 2 , " 

MAJOR ISSUES, PROBLEMS, RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS, AND METHODOLOGY 

. / ! ■ 

i ^ ' • . " , ^ ■ ■ • . 

Chapter 2 presents the major Issues, problems, . 

reseatch questions, and methodology of the study. 

Relevant literature is presented which elaborates the 

research problem of the study and establishes the research 

paraineters for the^ study. Additional literature describes 

the rationale for the research methodologies of the study, 

MAJOR ISSUES And problems 

OF THE PROPOSED STUDY 

' The new managers, department chairpersons, at ' 
Valencia Community College have been in a time period in 
which the values and acceptable modes of behavior were un- 
clear and were chafing. Although, the tradition of 
administration at the college was young, the new managers had 
learned to behave within its parameters as faculty/ department 
chairpersons. Rapid changes in faculty attitudes, possible 
collective bargaining processes, recent court decisions 
dealing with the due process rights of faculty, and new, 
expected modes of behavior forced the college managers to 
reexamine persbnai roles in the college^ and the means of 
dealing with the faculty of the college^ 

; - 28 , 



In essence, the problem of this study, as noted in 
Chapter 1, is as follows: 

In what ways and how are the management/ 
personality styles of department chair- 
persons being changed by environmental 
' factors affecting them; 

The Research Hypothesis - - 

Stated in the conventional null form,, the 
hjn^o^hesis of the proposed study is as follows: 

Hypothesis 1 . There is no change in the manage- 
ment/personality stylt:. of department chairpersons as 
affected by environmental factors • 

Alt ema t ive Hypo the si s . There is a, change in the 
management/personality styles of department chairpersons as 
affected by environmental factors. 

METHODOLOGY AND SOURCES OF DATA 

As an introduction to methodology and data 
sources, the following narrative describing r 
orientation and background is presented. 

Quasi'-Experimental and 
Experitxental Researcli , 

Campbell and Stanley (19 66) in a small monograph 

described quasi and experimental research designs. The 

thesis of their monograph was that experimentations in 

education was most often quasi-experimental since tTie 

studies were conducted in the human laboratory, and all 

variables could not be controlled. This study makes no 



pretense of beiiig experimental; however, it- utilizes' the 
rigors of the experimental method to control as far as 
possible >t]tie validity of the study. The study utilized the 
classic pretest/posttest approach with a contr :1 group. 
Schematically the research strategy appears as follows: 

Group A 0 X 0 

Group BO 0 
0 = Measurement Group A - Study Group 

X — Treatment Group B = Control Group 

The classic pretest/posttest model is altered in 
this study since there is no single pretest, no single post- 
test, and no single treatment. The model as modified 
appears as follbws: 

. ^ ' ' - ' i . ' ' ■ ; 

Group A Oi. 02 O3 Xj^.g X^_^ O4 O5 Og 



Group B 0^ O2 



Discussion . Group A! consists of the subjects, 
department chairpersons. Grou]^ B consists of other 
comparable level administrators and faculty members. Both 

■ ■ • • ' i ■'„,'■■ ■ 

groups are approximate in size.' 

The premeasures consijst of the Myers- Br iggs 
Type Indicator (0-^ 0^) and the Management Style Diagnosis 
Test (O2 & O5) . O3 & Og consist of systematic interviews by 
the investigator on an interview schedule. 

The treatment Xj^^^ is the planned treatment. Xg^^ 



are the unpldnned situational and personal relationships 
which were measured and which had an ef fgct upon the manage- 
ment/personality styles of the administrators. " The control 
group did not recieive the planned treatment; however, 
tmplanned treatments may have .affected them. 

Planned Treatment 

Five specific training' and change strategies were 
utilized during the study to upgrade management effective- 
ness of department chairpersons. The training program ~^ 
^involved the following major components : Roles and 
Responsibilities of Department Chairpersons; Management 
Styles of Department Chairpersons; Legal Responsibilities of 
Department Chairpersons; Human Relations and Effective 
Management; and Management in a^ Legalistic Environment.^ 
Each of the training components are discussed below: 

Roles and Respbhsibilities of Department Chair- 
persons ; As an initial activity in management, development 
with the chairpersons, a description of the roles and 
responsibilities of the chairpersons was developed. 
Although the description was not specifically modeled after 
an MBO system, it did lend itself to that format. The 
development of the document included a committee of 
chairpersons and was accepted by the total group. The 
document represented the first attempt at the college to 
systematically define roles and responsibilities of 
department chairpersons. The document is included in 



"Appen<i£x~A". — ■-■ '. 

Management Styles of Department Chairpersons . The 
training activities in this component were primarily self v 
analysis of styles with discussion with peer chairpersons, 
' the dean of academic affairs and the campus provost. To 
assist the staff in understanding their existing management 
styles, two in-strumentb were used; the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator (MBTJ) an4'.|he 3-0 Theory Management Style- 
Diagnosis Test tMSDT) . Both Instruments were self- 
administered. The Management Style Diagnosis Test was 
self-graded, while the Myers -Br Iggs were computer graded at ' 
the University of Florida. 

Legal Respohsiblllt les of Department Chairperson's . 
Department chairpersons were oriented to the legal responsi- 
bilities and implications of first line administrators. The 
training was conducted by the vice president for administra- 
tion in a series of presentations and discussions in a 
classroom setting. Contend in the training program included 
due process procedures, management in a collective-bargaining 
environment, and decision making in terms of legial ramifica- 
tions. Recent court cases dealing with faculty and student 
due process and affirmative action' cases were of particular 
interest. 

\ Httman Relations and Effective Management . A 

human relations training session was conducted by the bean 
of Academic Affairs and the Chairman of the Equal Access/ 
Equal Opportunity College Committee. The focus of the 
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training sessions was on jdeveloping meaningful relationships 
between administrators at^d minority employees, majority 
employees and students, and^the role of the department 
chairpersons in promoting good relationships within the 
department staff. The state-wide Equal Access/Equal 
Opportunity Report served as an initial focus for the 
training in these activities. 

Management in a Legalistic Setting . This training 
activity was conductfed by a trained specialist in labor/ 
management relationships. The training consisted of a one 
day session designed to cover the role of the department 
chairperson in a unionized situation and the changing roles 
and T-esponsibilities of chairpersons. It oriented the 
department chairpersons to their legal and effective manage- 
ment roles in the present environment, v 

Critical Events (Treatments Xg ^^) 

Seven unplanned treatments which occurred during 
study were identified as being relevant and important in the 
management development of the chairpersons. Although the 
concept, critical event, is used to describe the situations 
which occurred, the situations occurred over several weeks or 
even months. Therefore each critical event actually repre- 
sents a series of events and circiamstances which culminated 
in an impact on department chairpersons and affected their 
roles as department chairpersons. 

Narrative descriptions were developed which 
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described the critical events and which provide insights into 
the impact of the event on the department chairpersons as 
individuals, und the department chair^persons as a group. In 
September the dean of academic affair's who serves as the 
direct supervisor of department chairpersons and the campus 
proAJ^ost independently rate • the effectiveness of the chair- 
persons in each of the seven critical events. . The 
independent ratings made on a scale of one to five (five = 
most effective) were averaged to provide a quantifiable 
measure of the effectiveness of chairpersons as individuals 
and as a group in terms of the critical events. The results 
of the ratings are presented in Chapter Three. 

Since the critical events contributed to the 
overall management environment which developed at Valencia 
Community College as well as the planned treatments, a brief 
description of each of the seven unplanned critical events 
(treatments) follows: 

Critical Ev^nt 1; Statewide Budget Cut . Early in 
the second session of the school year, the college, as were 
all state agencies, was instructed by the State Division of 
Community Colleges to reduce its operating budget by 3.3%. 
The reduction at Valencia Community College amounted to 
$161,000. Since a high percentage of the college's budget 
was in fixed costs such as salaries and utilities , department 
chairpersons were instructed to reduce department budgfits_:by - 
25% in order to achieve the $161,000 budget reduction. 

In terms of past practice chairpersons have been 
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administratively responsible for deij/ait^ent budgetsi however, 
expenditure overruns by individual jjep^rtmetits |had Ibeen 
absorbed bj^ the total college. An |byerall ihajactiriisation 
of past practices' in budget management was benfivolfence and 

■ T / '. 7 ;/ " ■ T if/ / ' • 

paternalism by the (Finance ^ffice in assisWingk ; 
in the management <if department budgets. fThetfefoi-e ^hen ' 
instructed by th^ pampuses's new ^'dmini'str^tJjVe hfeadi to | 
reduce budgets W^.f257o ,^1' a' manner jthat/^ jjl 
detrimental to tfii department's i^structi'cial^K^ the-j 
chairpersons wert|piyced.' in a .sitjuation |hktlwaJdi^^ 1 ^ 

.from their previous ixperienc^ at' t:hL iris/tiifcliti/oh;^' ■ ; / 
i Chairpersons ^ere requested tp//ihXlW ./thlteir I 

Eyeness df 



faculty /iti making decisions as to \mai '4\ 

J \ \ ! if ■/■/'/ 'J 

department budget • s wdtild be/ reduced . / fme /fef tei 



the cha 



irpersonp^ ^ 



I / 



yarie^4 from acti> 



Lemc 



directive to inaction requiring the dejn to|i^k6 jthe 



decisions for the/ chairpersons. Examples/ ofi problems which 
emerged from thp situation included action by th] faculty 
forum, campus orjganization, questioning total college 

! ' ■ 7/ ■ ^' 

expenditure practices to department 'faculty makihg / 
recommendation as tc how maintenance and ground crews coulc^f 
be reduced to reduce budgets. The role of the chairperson 
in this critical event seems to have centered on leadershij 
in directing the attention of the department faculty to / 
dealing with reductions within their instructional areas and 
in communicat:ing that all areas of the college were reducing 
their budgets. Consequently in the effectiveness rating on 
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^this critical event, the role of the faculty in the 
/department was an important factor in assessing the 
effectiveness of the chairpersons in leadership. 

Critical Event 2. 1975-76 Budget Preparation . The 
' preparatioh of the 1975-76 budgets by chairpersons was 
unusual for two reasons. Tlie first and perhaps most 
important, was the drastic limitations in funding by the 
state legislature. A second reason was the active involve- 
ment of the campus provost and dean in i^eviewing and 
participating in budget preparation. The involvement of the 
dean and provost was different, for in the past chairpersons 
had either worked directly with the Finance Office or had 
received a prepared budget from the Office with limited 
partiicipation by the chairpersons. The ' 75-76- budget . 
preparation also marked the first time that the concept of 
multlcampus had meaning, for college funds which had 
tradit ionally been allocated to one campus were now being 
appropriated to three campuses, 
j Instructions to chairpersons in terms of ^ faculty 

involvement at the department level followed a similalr 

" I ■ ■ . . 

fbrmat to the budget reduction. Chairpersons were asked to 
Meaningfully involve all faculty in developing the instruc- 
tional budgets. Overall the chairpersons were extremely 
effective in involving their faculties, and the general 
spirit of the campus faculty was supportive of the budget 
process in terms of the instructional budgets, especially 
when the ireduced available funds was considered. 
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i • ^ situation which complicated the budgeting process 

, was the lack of involvement of the faculty in the total 
I college budget which included faculty salaries, benefits, and 
I other college-wid6 concerns. Consequently whereas the 
faculty received the opportunities for input and\eview in 
department budgets and received feedback as to final budget 
levels, they did not receive feedback in the college-wide 
budget, which included salaries, until one hour ptior to its 
; approval by. the Board of Trustees. . " 

Chairpersons and other campus administrators were 
; immediately faced with a situation which had turned from 
i positive feeling about instruction budget preparation to 

extremely negative feeling on the personnel area of the 
\ total college-wide budget. Faculty members and the faculty 
forum reacted negatively to the total budget, and the 
critical event emerged as one of th^ major rallying points 
for union organization on the campus. Consequently 
chairpersons were placed in a situation of having-^to defend 
a college-wide budget from tf.eir position of administrators 
while they as individuals may have shared the same frus- 
trations of the faculty -in the process which had occurred. 

In terms of rating the effectiveness of 
ctairpersons in this critical event, criteria such as 
involvement of faculty in the preparation of the 
instructional budgets, the planning and organizing the 
budget for presentation to the dean, and the understanding 
of the total college position with regard to tihe reduction of 
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state fuiids was us<^<J in assessing the effectiveness of the 

■ f ' ' 
chairpersons. 

Critical Ev^nc 3. Multi-Campus Relationships. . 

This eVent is actually a succession of developments 
throughout the study which provide insight in the development 
of chairpersons as instructional managers with the 
organization of a sfingle campus within a multicampus 
organization. During the study period, the East Campus was 
under construction, and the Open Campus and the West Campus 
were functioning campuses. The Open Campus operated a 
campus in the community taking instructional programs to 
numbers of centers throughout the service district.' 
Chairpersons were involved in assigning instructors to teach 
iif the Open Campus in cooperation with the Open Campus 
administration. 

«♦ 

Several conflicts developed in. the aro^ of multi- 
campus relationships. Some chairpersons que^iorte^ the 
concept of the Open Campus and the instructional quality of 
programs operating in different parts of the district. Small 
enrollments in off campus classes bothered chairpersons who 
did not allow small/ cXasses to run on the cai^us. . Chair- 
persons felt that a double standard existed in which the Open 
Campus could take some instructiona^l management liberties 
that were unavailable to the campus-based chalrpfersons . 

In an effort to reduce, conflicts and problems, the 
chairpersons developed a Cross-Campus Coordination document 
early in the school year to clearly define areas o£ 
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responsibility between the Open and the West Campuses. The 
document provides guidance for both campuses ahd reduced areas 
of conflict. \/) 

Another area of cross campus concern was in 
advising the East Campus provost concerning the instructional 
programs of the East Campus. The East Campus provost 
actively sought and received the assistance of the 
chairpersons in drawing educational specifications, 
determining equipments and planning Curricula offering. In 
terms of development ,/ chairpersons were forced to the 
realization that although they were actively used as 
consultants, they coMd not actually make decisions as; to the 
direction in which. the East Campus instructional programs 
, would develop . Consequently this posed conflict problems for 
.some of the chairpeif sons who felt that the East. Campus was 
actually an extension of the Texisting campus and thugit the ^ 
instructional progrjbns of the campus should be modeled after ■ 
the department's programs on the West Campus. ^ 

In terms of assessing the development and 
effectiveness of chairpersons in 'a multicampus environment, 
^areas of interest and criteria included the degree to which 
the chairpersons accepted the philosophy of a multicampus 
organization and the degree 'to which they cooperated in the 
development of the mtrlticampus structure. An additional 
interest area was t-he image .port- rayed to faculty by the 
chairperson as a ^supporter of the multicampus concept. For 
as administrators chairpersons expected to be supportive 
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of the concept and to effectively communicate with faculty 
members concerning ' the development of the college into a 
multicampus institution. 

Critical Event 4. Word Processing System . Early , 
in the school year, the West Campus began exploring the 
feasibility of implementing a word processing system on the 
campus to increase secretarial support to faculty and 
administrators. Cepartments had grown in size and 
additional support was needed primarily in typing support 
for teaching faculty members. The. Word Processing 
Feasibility Study involved two distinct phases: an 
initial survey of staff needs in terms of typing and 
administrative support and an in-depth study of actual 
prei^ent support practices. 

As a result jof the studies the West Campus ' 
contaitted itself to implement a word processing system and 
the system of support was designed. In essence the system 
involved the grouping of secretarial support and placing 
supervision, of secretarial isupport under a word processing 
manager.' This systjem wis opposite .of the traditional 
practice of qne secretary to each administrator. 

As a result of word processing, the department 
chairpersons were pleased with the potential of increased 
support for teaching faculty; however some chairpersons as 
well as other campus administrators objected to losing their 
own secretary and to losing supervision responsibility over 
the secretary. . \. 
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" Faculty members reactions to word process 

to. reflect- the attitude taken by the department chairperson 
in each department. Consequently effectiveness in this 
critical event centered around not only . the "leadership and - 
support of the chairperson, but also the attitudes expressed 
by the department facility. 

Critical Event 5. Space Utilization Study . Egrly 
in the school year, chairpersons were asked to make 
recommendations for space to be rennovated upon the, 
completion of two additional buildings on campus. Faculty 
recommendations were solicited by chairpersons and recommen- 
dations were prepared for presentation |t:o the academic 
affairs staff (chairpersons and the dean of academic 
affairs) . \ 

J, This event served as a catalysf: in the development' 
of the chairpersons for after presenting 'department 
recommendations, they as:4 group were asked' to list in 
priority order the department recommendations and develop a 
Staff recommendation for the provost. Consequently 
chairpersons were forced to« move beyond a dep^-irtment • 
perspective to a campus wide perspective. 

Critical Event .6 .T975- 76 Enrollment Caps . Due 
to the funding level for the 1975-76 school year, the 
college was restricted on the number of s'tudents that / 
could be served during the school year 1975-76. ' / 

Consequently department chairpersons were required to prepare^ 

the Session I schedule (1975-76) "in the spring based on f 
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assigned FTE within discipline categories. The enrollment 
cap required the college to turn away students who applied 
for admission after the cap"" has been reached, and it also 
required the chairpersons to make instructional decisions as 
to course priorities. 

Therefore chairpersons were faced with problems 
arising from faculty members' vested interest in selected 
courses, faculty and student dissatisfaction with increased 
clasfi sizes, 'demands by students for admission to classes 
needed fpr graduation, and a reduced number of opportunities 
for adjunct instructors to teach 'and for full time 
instructors to teach overloads. 

As a result of these pressures, chairpersons 
were forced to.deal with many different types of concerns and 
to defend their position and the college's position. On a 
persofial level chairpersons may have resented the directives 
which allowed occupational areas to grow while the 
traditional transfer program was decreased; however they were 
not allowed to share these feelings since their role as 
administrators required their support of college practices. 
Consequently the enrollment cap surfaced concerns of 
chairpersons and tested some commitments to the comprehensive 
community college open, door concept. 

In terms of rating effectiveness, the manner in 
which chairpersons were able to schedule classes wxuhin the 
enrollment cap, the manner in which they were able to deal 
with students, faculty, and staff, and the manner^ in which 
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.they related to fellow chairpersons and the dean of academic 
affairs provide the basis for effectiveness rating. 

Critical Event .7. Transfer of Faculty to the East 
C^e^. Although decisions as to what faculty members 
would be transfered to the new, campus occurred in the spring 
of 1975, the actual transfer did not take place until late 
August of 1975,. This transfer and the events leading to it 
is listed as a separate critical incident since it provided 
further insights into the chairpersons development in terms 
of adniinistration in a multicampus college. Concerns ranging 
from allowing transfer faculty to have copies of department 
examinations to a fear that the new campus would take budget 
funds away from the West Campus existed among some chair- 
persons . Additionally some chairpersons continued to try to 
■exercise adirdnistrative supervision over the transfered 
faculty and their prograifls . \ 

Effectiveness rating was done on the basis of 
support extended to transfer faculty and the new East campus 
administration while recognizing that supervision was no 
longer appropriate for chairpersons. \ 

Sxmmary . The unplanned treatments Combined with 
the planned treatments reinforced the changing emphasis in 
the role of the department chairpersons and provided further 
impetus fcr the study. 
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Experimental and Correlational . 
Approaches to the study ' 
of Behavior 

In terms of further, elaboration and defense of the 
study and methodology, the following discussion is provided. 
Frederiksen, Jensen, and Beaton (1972) published a book 
titled Prediction of Organizational Behavior . The focus of 
the book was on how to predice behaviot of organizations and 
individuals within organizations under different situations 
or circumstances. The book served as an excellent guide to 
the study in terms of methodology and rationale. 

Briefly, two main schools of psychological 
research are posited: one school is the experiential 
school and, the second is the correlational school.-. The 
experiential approach involves controlled laboratory settings 
in which, the situations are altered and the effects on the 
subjects are measured; Obviously, in the |human laboratory 
this method is oftentimes, impossible to achieve since the" 
subject itself may be the source of error. In correlational 
psychology the researcher i? interested in variables in which 
there are individual, differences . Therefore, what is- the 
source of error in the experiential school is. the source of 
study" in the correlational school (1972) . . 

The study of changes in management/personality 

' ■■ . • ■ 

Styles involved correlational analysis. The unplanned treat- 
ments involved critical situations or critical events. The 
manner in which the department chairpersons as individuals 
related to the situation was correlated with their 
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management/personality styles. 

The effects of the planned treatments x?as measured 
against group means and individual means and tested with the 
t test for significance, of measured changes. . The 
correlatiptMT'Set management styles and situations/events 
was^e t ermine d by using the Pearson product -moment 
correlation coefficient. 

Schematically, the stati'stical testing appears as 
follows: . 

^1 ^2 ^^1-5 ^4 ^5 ^ test of mean differences 

j>P .05 

O3 ^6-n ^6 Pearson pro duct -moment correla- 

tion coefficient 

Procedural Methods ^ 

The following procedural methods Were completed in 
order to address the research hypothesis: 

1. Development of a Management/Personality Style 
Profile. " In January, the Myefs-Briggs and the Management 
Style Tests were administered to Group'A and B. A profile 
was developed combining the two tests: The profile was both 
descriptive and niamerical for correlational purposes. 

2. Conducted the first round of interviews prior 
to the initiation of treatment. , 

3. Initiate treatment. 

. 4. Maintained narrative log of critical 
situations and events. 



5. Rated the effectiveness of each chairperson 
under common critical^ events and circtMstances, unplanned 
treatments , and analyze through correlational analysis . 

6. Administered measurement instruments to 
determine affects of treatment. 

, Time Line . The following time line describes 
schematically the chronological progression of the §tudy. 
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^ ^^1,^2 ^3 h.-5, 6-n O4 O5 (Analysis 

' ^^j;;^' and report^ 

Group B ; O2 Xg.^ , O4 O5 ^ (SaJysfl 

and report 



Jan. 1975 Feb. Mar. Apr. Aug. Sept.' Oct. 

Interviews . Depiartment chairpersons participated 
in two rounds of interviewing. The first iiiteryiew occured 
at the initiation of the. study and the second round occured. 
at the conclusion of the study. Each chairperson was 
interviewed from an established interview schedule which 
called for responses to six open ended questions which were 
as follows : 

1. Has your role changed at Valencia Community 
College in the last two years? (Six 'months for the second 
interview.) 

2. : Has your perception of yourself changed in 
the past two years? (Six months for second interview.) 

3. Do you cons^ider Valencia Community College's 
emphasis on administration management to be positive or 
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nejgative: 

a. in terms of faculty; 

b. in terms of students; 

c' in terms of other administrators. 

4. T^hat major problems do you see at Valencia 
Community College in terms of first line manageirs? 

5. Do you consider your imput into decision 
making to be effe ive and meaningful? 

6. What do you think your job will be like in 

two years? 

^ ' Each interview was conducted in the department 
chairperson's office and was taped with the permission of 
the chairperson. After the interview a transcription was 
made of the entire interview. The transcription was 

organized .to enable the responses of each person to each 

■ i ■ .. * 

question to be analyzed in terms of the total group and to 
allow the identification of common responses and common 
concerns. The same technique was used in the second round 
of interviewing to allow analysis of responses in terms of 
changes between the first and second interviews. 

^1 SUMMARY 

Chapter 2 has presented the major issues of the 
study, the research questions, the research hypothesis, and 
the methodology of the study. Additionally the research* 
group, control group, instrtaments , and testing procedures 
were presented. 
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. . ^ Chapter 3 ' . 

PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 

' As described in the methodology section of Chapter 

2, sources of data to determine the effect of environmental 
factors on the ma:nagement/persoriality styles of Valencia 
Community College Department Chairpersons included the use 
of inventory instruments: The Myers -Br iggs Type Indicator 
(MBTI) and the Reddin 3-D Theory of Management Style ' 
Diagnosis Test (MSDT) , pre and post interviews with the 
department chair persons, and rating of the effectiveness of 
the chairpersons , on each of th6 unplanned treatments 
(critical events). Consequently the data collected 
consisted of transcribed narratives of interviews with each 
of the chairpersons, pre and post measures on the Myeys- 
Briggs T3rpe Indicator and the Reddin 3-D Theory Management 
Style Diagnosis Test, narrative descriptions of critical 
events, a summary effectiveness rating by the Dean of 
Academic Affairs and the Provost, and narrative notes 
describing pritical events Vand other factors \7hich might 
have effected the jnanagement/personality styles of 
department chairpersons* 

The diverse and substantial data "collected to 

!' ■ . - ' ■ 

analyze changes in managetoent styles is organized for , 
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presentation in this chapter to provide a conceptual frame- 
work for understanding the impact that environmental and 
generalized factors have had on department chairpersons. As 
such, the chapter' contains narrative description to 
illustrate the appropriateness of the data to support the 
summary and conclusions of ^he study as presented in 
Chapter 4. 

The chapter is organized into the following 
sections: Changes as Identified by Department Chairpersons | 
Analysis of Changes using the MBTI and MSDT, Impact of 
Management Training as Measured by MBTI and MSDT, and 
Effectiveness of Department Chairperson Management. Each 
section serves as a major division of the chapter and 
contains descriptive material to demonstrate the 
significance of the study. Where appropriate statistical 
testing is reported. A final section, H3rpothesis Testing, 
restates the research hypothesis and presents the diverse 
data calling for its acceptance or its rejection. . 

CHANGES AS IDENTIFIED BY 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRPERSONS 

As a result of the interviews several changes 
were identified by the chairpersons and are presented as 
follows : ^ 

Change One : Change in 
Kdrev Definition 

Twelve of the 14 chairpersons perceived the most 
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drastic change at Valencia Community College as the 

definitional change in the role of the department' 

chairperson from a faculty member with administrative 

duties to an administrator with teaching duties. 

Examples of the change in role definition as perceived by 

chairpersons are illustrated with direct quotes from the 

interview transcription: 

In my case it has been a gradual shift over 
probably about seven years, but I can look over the 
last two or three years and see more recent things. 
There has been a general increase of responsibility 
through, somewhat of an effort to let department 
chairman assume some responsibilities. 

Yes, my role has changed. Several reasons for 
this---the change in positive administration at the 
top of the administrative level. Our roles have 
been much more clearly identified in the entire 
administrative structures. - ■ 

I see my role changed significantly in the 
past two years from. the primary role of instructor 
to the role of administrator and instructor. 

...we have been moved up to administration 
officially and before we were neither fish nor fowl. 

I have the feeling now that I am more of an 
administrator than I was before. There is more 
emphasis on our job of administration than before. 

It has changed completely. Because two years 
ago, I became a department chairperson. So I went 
from an instructor to an administrator and although 
I was an area coordinator I was actually still in 
the role of faculty so it meant a lot of new 
experiences, a lot of watching other people, a : 
of listening, and taking "a whole new role. 

The change in rple definition occured when all 

chairpersons were officially made administrators in 1973. 

Prior to this change, department chairpersons had served as 

-faculty members and part-time administrators, but on a 
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faculty contract and eligible to participate in all faculty 
affairs. As a result of the appointment to administration, 
the chairpersons became ineligible to participate in the 
Faculty Forum which sharpened the distinction between chair- 
persons and the teaching faculty. 

The identification of this role change by the 
department chairpersons is extremely significant for it 
underscores the acceptance on their part of the 
responsibilities and duties expected by the college. 
Although this perception on the part of chairpersons does 
not lend itself to quantification and in turn to statistical 
documentation, ' it serves as a major underpinning of the 
findings and conclusion of the study, for without this 
recognition on the part of , the study group the' management 
development of the college would be severely curtailed. 

Whereas the department chairpersons as a group 
perceived themselves in a new role, individual differences 
were observable in termsi of dealing with different 
situations as will be discussed later and the adjustment to 

the new role also had variation. r — ^ 

In the second round of ^interviewing department 
chairpersons addressed themselves to role changes in the last 
six months. As a group the responses underscore the 
chairpersons perception of themselves as administrators. 
For example, the following direct quotations illustrate the 
changes : . 
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I think to the extent that the' administative 
side of instruction and the management has becdme 
heavier and heavier arid this takes more of my time. 
I see myself a litt^le further <,away from my people 
in planning over my shoulder and planning through 
them. The emphasis has been shifting a little 
more toward the administrative side. 

Yes, due to this fact that the emphasis has 
been on the chairperson to think of himself as a 
front line administrator. I've probably started 
thinking a lot more in terms of an administrator 
than in terms of being an instructor. Always ' 
before, six or eight months ago, when the term 
"occupation" came up, I always put down "teacher". 
Now, I have to try and think a bit because of the 
relationship, but more than just a teacher oall the 
way, think along the lines of an administrator.^ 

I believe we as administrators have been 
forced to be a little more cautious, to separate 
ourselves almost totally from instructors 
although we alT are instructors, our main role has 
been that of administrator. ^That is the basic 
change that has taken place. 

...I think I am contrinually growing and there 
are a lot of administration asiiects I am still 
very much in the dark about but am constantly 
amazed that I can grasp it as well as I have,. 
When you move from an instructor into an adminis- 
trative position, there is a lot to be found out _ 
primarily one of growing experience 1 

With the change in role perception', department 

chairpersons became more cognizant of increased 

responsibilities and expectation by the college. 

^ "~ • 

Consequently the second major change is the area of increased 
responsibility. 

Change TwoV Iricreas^^^ Role 

Responsibility arid Expectations 

■ A second area of major ^ange as identified by 

department chairpersons is , increased role t^esponsil)ility and 

increased administrative expectations. Prior to becoming 
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administrative officers, chairpersons did not have budget 

responsibilities, supeivision responsibilities except in a 

suggestive vein, hiring responsibilities, and 

responsibilities xn insuring that college policies^ and. 

procedures were followed. After their administrative 

appointments, chairpersons not only were given these 

responsibilities, but they also became accountable for their 

actions: Additionally chairpersons when they wer^ on a 

faculty appointment served a liaison function between the 

Dean of Academic Affairs and the faculty and seldom were in a 

decision making capacity such as adding additional classes to 

the course schedule, cancelling classes with low enrollments, 

and regulating the expenditure of funds to support a*^ 

department's total instructional budget. 

Changes in rola responsibility and role 

expectation is best illustrated by quotes from chairpersons 

dealing ^-rith the areas of decision making and participation 

in administrative affairs : 

I think possibly the role has changed in the 
fact that I have resppnisibility of seeing that 
the faculty carry out* the college policies and to 
ensure that for the most part we as a faculty and 
myself as chairman support college philosophy and 
JLmplement the policies. As an instructor I just 
had the responsibility, individually, of doling 
. this but ^s department chairman* I have the role 
of makingythe-:^^tempt of seeing that the depart- 
ment as a body embraces those policies. 

..•my role was to see that certain things - 
were done that I didn't want to do, but it was ^ 
still an administrator . carrying out the policies 
of the college with a little more severity to it. 




I have the feeling now that I am more of an 
administrator than I was before. Tliere is more 
emphasis, on our job of administration- than before. 
I have more responsibility of being a .liaison 
between the higher administration and the tea- 
chers. I always have idea of going to the 
teachers and tell them we have done this, we have 
decided this, not that the administration has 
decided. I feel that I have something to say--to 
do with the policy making. 

, . . . " ■ ■ ■ ■ • \ 

Change Three ; Change in the 

Accountability Referent ^ ' 

As presented in the review of literature in 

Chapter 2, department chairpersons tend to follow one of two 

accountability models: the representative chairperson who is 

accountable to the faculty or the administrative model where 

J ■ ■ * 

the chairperson is accountable to the college 'administration. 

Although alldof Valencia Community College's chairpersons 

were appointed bjr the college administration, several of them 

reflect the representative chairperson model in their deai- 

ihgs with their jf acuity and with other administrators. Three 

of the 14 chairp,!ersons appear to follow the representative 

model while the remaining 11 follow the administrative model. 

Examples of the different orientations to the accountability 

referent are illustrated with the following i^nterview data: 

Typical responses of chairpersons who follow the 

representative model are as follows: 

I see myself «as more of a buffet between 
administration dnd faculty where a? before these 
types of tJjfiings did not seem to matter as mucH as . . 
being conceded with classroom instruction, etc. , 
rather than the department as a whole. 
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- I am first a teachir. Besides that, I believe 
I can be a eood administrator. I can ha^ndle my 
faculty, and I can relate to the administration, 
and I can handle the communications things between 
the two different areas. 7 I see more and more my T 
role as a department chairman, as just that the j 
role of^ communications. I enjoy my experiences 
with the students, seeing them grow, and I e^njpy 
getting things through --the sense of accomplish- 
ment. 

Whereas three of the 14 cljiairpersons have been 

identified as following the representative model, all of the 

/ 'i ' ■ . - ■ ■ ' . . . 1 

chairpersons exhibited some of these characteristics in some 

fashion over the study period. However, all of the 

chairpersons verbalized their perceptions of themselves as 

being administration oriented as discussed in change 1. 

In contrast to the representative model, the 

followiriig quotes are presented: 

' The emphasis I give has changed a bit in 

away from instructor-student close relationship 
and association to a management-working relation- . 
ship with the instructors, i 

Yes, I used to think of myself as a. teacher— 
not an administrator. Started here with the scHool ^ 
and with the department. I wanted the ^ 

department to run with ideas I've had all my life. 
Wanted it to run properly and that's why I applied 
for the position. What I had in mind originally, n 
I've certainly changed 'some of my ideas. All 
teachers don't operate as I do. They all want .to\' 
take responsibility to do things and I cannot turn 
\ ei7exything over to them. In the beginning, I 
' believe 1 gave my instructors more freedom than I 
have lately. The department is still free--the \ 
decisions are mine, the department knows they are 

• . • , ■ ■ ■ ' 

It has been defined for us what an administra- 
tor is, the function being carefully spelled out in 
Che legal implications so that rather than ohe who 
is representing his or her peers you are instead 
represen'-ing the administrative point of view 
whether it is from middle administration or J:- . 
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I cabinet point of view. We have to do this, with 
, I the dictates of this memo or ruling or whatever, 
and that automatically changed from the more 
traditional concept of the chairman from one . 
elected from his peers into one who represents a 
little different attitude. You still have the 
same concerns since, you are still a teacher while, 
being responsible for your department. There is 
a legal distinction but there is also the kind of 
two part business where your responsibilities are 
defined, within the management structure. 

The change in orientation from reptesentative to 

administration is a significant change especially when it i 

considered that 12 of the 14 chairpersons first served as 

faculty/department chairpersons until 1973. Only two 

Chairpersons in the study group were employed from outside 

of the college, the remaining 12 were first faculty members 

then representative chairpersons, and then in 1973 

administrators. 
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Changis Four: Changes in Understanding 
the Administrative and Manageinent 
Process 

Whereas, the first three \changes evolved over 
several years, the changes in understanding the administra- 
tive and management process appear tb have been a result of 
the treatments and experiences duringi ^the study period. The 
changes occured in terms of increased Vande4standing of the 
complexities of administrative requirements and parameters - 
and increased appreciation for managemeVifc skills in dealing 
with faculty members and involving perjsonriel in decision 
making and in management . 

• For example some of the chairpersons responded as 

follows : 
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I've come -to value what consistency means 
because I've been more concerned with tnat aspedt • 
of administration nowy and before I became a 
chairman 1 was putting people in a fishbowlT" ^ 
examining them, giving them/i latitude and yet at 
the same time hoping they maintained consistency 
so that I could depend on them and maintain a 
feeling of security knowing 'that whatever the 
faculty did I could depend on them. 

Some of the federal consideration's I became 
aware of that we're having to work under with the 
l^^J^-i^g./which I was never aware of before ... One 
thing strikes me from the management idea is the, 
again outside of what my role is specifically, 
- the legalistic focus that education is having 'to 

operate within. I have never been so aware of it " 
/land it has been interesting. 

I think my thinking is more in line with 
what I perceive is an aininistratbr , to give a 
certain amount of direction but not orders. I've 
learned to subordinate my own feelings as to what 
should be done but remaining extremely objective 
when presenting the material I am to present. 
This sometimes throws thie department into k loop 
so that I can get as much response from the 
department itself because if indeed I indicate 
tather strongly a point of view, they have the 
tendency t© close one eye and give me a beady-eye 
stare to try to find out what they are supposed 
to agree with me on or clam up completely because 
they have decided the decision has already been 
i made. Some of our faculty feel they are not 
involved in decision making --most of these are 
active in faculty forum. If I read my faculty 
right, one of the accomplishments I've made in 
the past two years has been to gain their trust 
because of my consistency. I am more open, more 
confident. 

' : i' ■. ■ • . 1 . ■ ■ - 

i, / ; . , , . 

Y Chairpersons appear to Have become aware of the 

.legal [implications of the 'position of department chairpers 
during the six month study period. The. increased awarene-, 
/was ^t) rob ably a direct result of the management training 
Sessions dealing vlth legal parameters of measurement and 
the implications and constraints of working in a potential 
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collective bargaining environment; . 

Another interesting development in this area of, 
change was found in the relationships of chairpersons to" 
other administrators such as administrators in the financial 
affairs bf the college, facilities, registration, and 
counseling. In response to the interview dealing with the 
perception of management by other administrators, the 
following comments were typical: - ° 

I cannot see that it is anything but positive. 
From the president right on down, and we see more 
of him. fiind he is certainly positivis about every- 
thing about administrative decisions , and policies. 

I think top administrators have emphasized our 
part in recommending policy, etc. I feel personal- 
ly much more secure in making comments and in no 
way feel threatened and feel comfortable in 
suggesting changes. lifeel part of the team and 
pretty secure. 

I have to feel positive if the administrators 
above me think of me as being a part of their 
group. Whereas before, the chairperson was more 
in the group of a faculty person since we still 
had teaching responsibilities. 

The chairpersons have' more to say — tW 
Academic Affairs staff meetings have really 
improved things without being so formal as tht 
Curriculxam and Instruction Committee. This /s run 
extremely we'll and the argximents we have do^lear. 
the air and we can commtinicate better bacl/ at the 
department. 

In summary, chairpersons appear /Co have developed 
a sense of comradeship and teamwork with tther administrators 
of the college. This identification furtler underscores the 
department chairpersons perception of then^elves as 
administrators within the college. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHANGES USING THE MYERS-BRIGGS TYPE 
INDICATOR AND THE REDDIN 3-D MANAGEMENT 
STYLE DIAG^'OSIS TEST 

.. . ; ■ ' ' 

The following section SJescribes the findings as 
identified by the MBTI and the MSDT. The data is presented V 
with narrative description to illustrate the possible 
relationships in changes in management/personality styles to 

■ « 

the change^ as identified by the department chairpersons and 

'■ > , ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

the study. 

The data presented is based on the posttest 
measures of both the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) and 
the Reddin 3-D Management Style Diagnosis Test (MSDT). Data 
on the pre and post test is presented in the final section 
of the chapter dealing with hypothesis testing. 

Presentation and Analysis of 
MBTI Data~ ^ — — 

Myers (1970) explains that the Myers -Briggs Type 
Indicator is concerned with the valuable differences in 
personality that result from the way people perceive and the 
way they judge. People have two opposite ways in which they 
become aware of things--through the sensesy4nd through 
intuition. They also have two opposite ways of judging 

things, --by thinking and by feeling. All persons use all 

/ ' . 

these processes, but not equally. Most^ persons tend to like 
one process best, use it most, grow most expert at it, and 
acquire traits that result from it. ^ The department chair- 
persons at Valencia are no exceptions. , 

/ ■ :• ■ ■ ^' ■ 



Eight out "of the 14 department chairpersons 
indicated on the MBTI posttest that their personality types 
followed mainly the extraversion type (Table 2) . Four of 
these eight are e'xtraverted feeling types. . ''^'^ 

As described by Myers (1970) the characteristics 
and effects of the extravert preference^ in work situations 
is as follows: I' 

Like variety and action. 

Tend to be faster, dislike complicated 
procedures . . 

Are often good at greeting people. 

I Are of teti impatient with long slow jobs. 

Are interested in the results of their job 
in getting it done and in how other people do it. 

Often don't mind the interruption of 
answering the telephone. 

Often act quickly, sometimes without thinking. 

Like to hfive people around. 

Usually communicate well. 
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Table 1 ^ ' i 

MBTI TYPE TABLE - POSTTEST 
VALENCIA DEPARTMENT CHAIRPERSONS 
(Study Group) 
N » 14 
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The extraverted feeling type, (ESFJ and ENFJ)- 
according to Myers (1970), is concerned chiefly with peop:|.e. 
These types radiate fellowship, valuing harmonious human 
contacts above all things. They are friendly, tactful, 
sjnnpathetic, and always able to express the correct feeling. 
They are particularly warmed by approval and bothered by 
indifference. This type gets much of their security fromi 
others' warmth of feeling, and is therefore ready to conform 
to their views within reasonable limits. They try to live up 
to their ideals and are loyal to a respected person, 
institution or cause. They have a tendency to idealize 
whatever they admire. 

They are at their best in jobs that deal with 
people: sellings some, kinds of direct supervision, teaching, 
preaching, face-to-face cooperative work, etc. They think 
best when talking with people, and enjoy talk; they have to 
make a special effort if they are to be brief and business- 
like and not let sociability slow them down on the job. 

As judging types, they like to have matters 
decided or settled, but do not tieed or want always to settle 
them themselves. They have many definite "shoulds" and 
"should nots" and may express them freely. They are 
preserving, conscientious, orderly even in small matters, and 
inclined to insist that others be the same. 

If their perception is mdefcTeveloped or not 
allowed to influence their judgement, they will jump to 
conclusions. For lack of first-hand knowledge of a person 
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or situation, they will act upon assumptions, ami while they 
mean well, their actions may go wide of the mark. When faced 
with a disagreeable fact or a criticism that hurts, they may 
be unable to admit its truth and may seek somehow to escape 
the issue. 

In the majority (78.5 percept) of department j 

chairpersons responses to the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator the 

judgment type (J) was preferred (Table 2). Myers (1970) list 

the judging tjrpe characteristics as follows: 

Best when they can plan their work and follow 
the plan. 

Like to get things settled and wrapped up. 

May decide things too quickly. 

May dislike to interrupt the project they are 
on for a more urgent one. i 

May' not notice new things that need to be 

done. 

Want only the essentials needed to get on 
with it. 

ft 

Tend to be satisfied once they reach a 
judgment on a thing, situation or person. 

It was interesting to discover that only one fifth 

(21.4 percent) or three of the department chairperson's 

indicated the perceptive preference on the posttest of the 

(MBTI) (Table 2). Myers (1970) describes the perceptive ^ 

characteristics as: 

Tend to-be good at adapting to changing 
situations . 

Don't mind leaving things open for 
alterations. 
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May have trouble making decisions. 

May start too many projects and have 
difficulty in finishing them. 

May postpone unpleasant jobs. 

Want to know all about a new job. 

'■^ ' ■ ■ . 

Tend to be curious and welcome new light on 
a thing, situation or person. 

^ An important point for the -department chairpersons 

and others at Valencia Community College to understand is 

that success for any enterprise demands a variety of types, 

each in the right place. 

Isabel Briggs Myers (1970) suggests that when - 

extreme opposites must work and live together, an 

tinders t and ing of tyj)e (MBTI) does much to lesson friction. 

Opposite types can be tremendously useful to each other. 

Fresehtatiori and Analysis of 
MSDT Dat "a ~ 

Reddin (1970) explains that the eight , managerial 

styles represent four basic styles of managerial behavior. 

Any of these four basic styles of behavior could be 

effective in ceiiMtain situations and not effective in others. 

None are more or less effective fn themselves. Their 

effectiveness depends on the situation in which they are 

used. This means that each one of the four basic styles has 

a less effective equivalent and a more effective equivalent, 

resulting in eight managerial styles: 
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Less Effective More Effective 

Basic Style Managerial Style Managerlng Style 

Integrated Compromiser Executive 

Dedicated Autocrat Benevolent 

Autocrat 

Related Missionary Developer 

Separated Deserter Bureaucrat 

Reddin (1970) illustrates the basic style 
indicators as follows: 

Integrated (Compromiser - Executive) 

Derives authority from aims--ideals — goals-- ► 
policies. 

Integrates individual ^ith organization. 
Wants participation — low power differences. 
Prefers shared objectives--responsibilities . 
Interested in motivational techniques. 

Dedicated (Autocrat - Benevolent 
Autocra"ty 

Determined--aggressive- -confident, i 

Busy--drivibg--init'Lating. 

Sets individual tasks--responsibilities-- 
standards. 

Self-reliant — independent — ambitious. 
Uses rewards — punishments--controls . 
Tasks comes first. 

R elaced (Missionary - Developer) 
People come first. 
Emphasizes personal developmentr 
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Informal — quiet--unnoticed. ^ j 
Long coriver station 8. 

Syinpathetic--approving--accepting--friendly. 
Created secure atmosphere. 

. Separa;ted (Deserter > Biireaucrat) 

Cautious — careful — conservative — orderly. 
^ Prefers paper work- -procedures — facts. 

Looks for established principles. 
Accura,te--precise--correct--perfectionist. 
Steady--deliberate--patient . 
^ Calm--modest^-discreet . 
As seen in Table 2 vhich follows, apjpcoximately 
forty- three percent (43%) of the department chairpersons 
fall within the integrated basic style (Table 2) . Reddit: 
(1970)' claims the integrated style is close to the ideal 
management style. Five .(5) of; the chairpersons or thirty* 
six percent (36%) show a related basic style of managerial 
behavior. The related manager, according^to Reddin (1970), 
is mbre sensitive to the demands of the technical system.- 
As long as directions are not needed and (personal 
subordinate involvement is essential, the style can be an \ 
effective one. 
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Table 2 



MBTI STYLE SYNTHESIS - POSTTEST' 
VALENCIA DEPARTMENT CHAIRPERSONS 
(Study Group) 
N - 14 



Less Effective Styles 



tiigh 


Missionary 




Compromiser 






N » 3 * * * 




N » 4* * * * * 




Relationships 


% - 21.43 
Deserter 
N » 1 * 




% - 28.57 
Autocrat 
N - 1 * '\ 
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% - 7.14 
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Low 
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More Effective' Styles 




Hi^h 


Developer 
N « 2 ** 




Executive 
N = 2 ** ■ 
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% - 14.29 
Bureaucrat 
N « 1 * 




% = 14.29 
Benevole'nt Autocrat- 
N« 0 




Low 


' % « 7.14 




% = 0.0 






Low 


Task 


High , 





Note: * indicates one department chairperson 

/ 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRPERSONS MANAGEMENT 



Two techniques were used to measure the effective- 
ness of departnent chairpersons as managers. The first 
technique involved the use of ot'ie of the components of the 
Reddin 3-D Theory of Management Style Diagnosis Teat --the 
Effectiveness Component. The second technique involved 
rating the performance of the department chairpersons on the 
seven critical events (unplanned treatments) . The rating was 
conducted by the Dean of Academic Affaijrs and the Campus 
Provost independently. The two independent ratings were 
averaged into an effectiveness measure for each chairperson 
on each critical event. ' 

The ratings are presented in Table 3. The 
columns-represent the seven critical events and the rows 
represent the department chairpersons,.. Means and stahi^ard 
deviations were computed by critical eyents and by 
chairpersons. ' ' 
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T Table 3 

• ■ 

. Mi-ans and Standard Deviation of Rated Effectiveness 
hy Chairpersons and by Critical Events 



— - 


#1 


n 


#3.- 




#5 ■ 


.-' .._jf6 


in 




8 




3 


3 


3 


3 


3.5 


3.5 


2.5 


3.0714 


.3450 


2. 


3 


3 


4.5 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


.50 


3. 


2 


3 


2.5 


3.5 


3.5 


2.5 


3.5 


2.5 


1.0408 


4. 


3 


3 


4.5 


4 


3 


3 


3.5 

. ■ 


3.0714 


1. 2724 


5. 


. 3 


3.5 


1.5 


4.5 


2.5 


1.5 


2.5 


2.7143 


1.0746 


.6. 


4. 


4 


4 


5 


4.5 


3.5 


4 


4.1429 


.4756 


, 7. 


3.5 


4 


2.5 


5 


3,5 


3.5 


3.5 


3.0238 


1.1802 


8. 


3 


2 


3 


4 


4 


3 


2.5 


2.7857 


1.2199 


- 9. 


3 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


1.5 


2.5 


1.8571 


1X0293 


10. 


2.5 


2.5 


3 


3 


3 


2.5 


2.5 


2.0476 


1.0307 


11. 


3 


3.5 


3 


4 


3.5 


3-5. 


2.5 


3.2857 


.4880 


12. 


2 


3.5 


2 


3.5 


4.5 




2.5 


3.1429 


.9880 


13. 


3 


3 


2 ? 


1 


3 


, 1.5 


3.5 


2.50 


.9129 


14. 


3.5 


2 


1.5 


3 


3.5 


3.5 


3.,5 


2.8571 . 


.8018 




2.9643 

1 


3.1071 


2.8929 


3.4286 


3.3929 


2.8929 


3.0357 


2.8929 




s=» 


.5358 


.5609 


.9025 


1.1744 


.6257 


.3589 


.5706 


.5798 





while two chairpersons' 



It is interesting to note in Table 4, Diatribution^ 
of Effectiveness Ratings of Chairpersons that 11 of the 14/ 
group mean effectiveness rating. One chairperson/is two, 
standard deviatibns beyond the mean 
effectiveness rating approaches the\ second standard 
deviation . Consequently the perceptions of the; homcigeneous 
effective group of chairperllons is reinforced by this 
analysis of the* effectiveness rating. 



- Table 4 

^.^^^^^^.^^^^^'-^^^ °f Effectiveneiss Rating of Cha'irper/sons 



-2s 
1.7333 



-Is 
2.3131 



X 

2.8929 





.The Rsddin MSDT provided a second measuri of 
effectivenes on each chairperson. The Reddin instrument is a 

self administered instriiment; consequently it reports the 

.■ / i- ■ ' ■ ■ \ 

individuals assessment of his own /mar;iagement styl« and 

effectiv»Pess. The effective m^asur^ is reported on k scale 
of zero 0 four. 



Tp analyze the Reddin measure, the rated effective* 



ness measures-were correlated against) the MSDT measure a 
presented in Table 5, Anal/sis of Ratid Effectiveness and 
Effectiveness as Measuried/by MSDT (Pealrson product -moment 
correlation coefficient' 



Ibl3 5 



Analysis of Rate4^f£ectlvenes8 and \ 
Effectiveness As Measured By MSDT \ 
(Peai::son Prbduct-moment 
Cprrelatlon Coefficient) 



MSDT Effv^ctiveness (Posttest) 



Rated Effectiveness 



1 


6 


2 


0 


•J • 






1 8 


5. 


1.2 


6. 


0 


7 


3 0 


8- 


3.0 


9. 


1.2 


10. 


.6 


11. 


.6 


12. 


4.0- 


13. 


3.6 


14. 


1.8 


r 




Sy.x 





3,0714 

3.5 

2.5 

3.0714 
2.7143 
4.1429 
3.0238 
2.7857 
1.8571 
2 .0476 
3.2857 
3.1429 
2.5 

2.8571 
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The correlation coefficient produced a small 
negative correlation which indicated no significant 
correlation between the two measures. Therefore, either the 
Reddin (MSDT) instrument failed to measure effectiveness in 
the same manner as did the rated effectiveness by critical 
events, or there is no correlation between effectiveness as 
defined by the ins trximent and educator ' s definitions of 
effectiveness in terms of college management. 

. - . HYPOTHESIS TESTING , 

The null hypothesis of the study was as follows: 

There is no change in the management/ 
personality style of department chairpersons 
as affected by environmental factors. 

In terms of statistical testing, three tests were 
employed to test the hypothesis.. The three tests were the t 
test for differences in means for the Myers -Br iggs Type 
Indicator and the Reddin 3-D Theory of Management Diagnosis 
for chairpersons and the sinnmed management/personality 
prdfile. 

In testing the MBTI, the four compents of the 
examination were summed to provide a ^single measure on the 
pretest and on the posttest. The following table, Myers- / 
Briggs Type Indicator, Style Synthesis Value Analysis, 
present the stimmed paired measures and the t value. 
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/ ■ Table ■ 6 

■ - •■• / .. ... . .. .. 

MyersrBriggs Type Indicator 

Style 9'ynthesis Value Analysis* 

. ./ ■.■ ■. . . ■ 

t Statistic for Diii^ference in Means (Paired Observations) 

I^retest Posttest 



1. 


- 57 

■1 • 


-47 


2. 


116 


96 


3' 


45 


5 


/, 


Q/. 


- 88 


5. 


-146 


-148 


6. 


106 


117 


7. 


12 


- 16 


8. 


51 


32 


9. 


. 44 


29 


10. 


- 47 


16 


11. 


38 


2 


12. 


17 


23 


13. 


52 


63 


14. 


1 


-46 



t. = .1651 

.g:-. •. . -. ■ . . : \- ^ : 

* Style synthesis equals simimed values of four components. 
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The nonsignificant n indicatViS that rhere was no 
difference in the means that could not be attributed to 
sample error variation; consequently the t cest for 
difterence in meians' supports the null hypothesis. 

The second t test used to test the research 
hypothesis measured the difference in means for paired 
measures on the pre and pbs ttelf"^" the MSDT, The values 
Were derived through a simmation process of the test's three 
components. 

The following table, Management Style Diagnosis 
Test, Style Synthesis Value Analysis, presents the paired 
observations and the t value. The nonsignificant t value 
supports the null hypothesis. 



Table; 7' 

Management Styliei Diagnosis Test 
Style Synthesis Value Analysis* 

' ' I ' ■ , . ■ " " — '■ ■ ~~ 

t Statistic for Difference in Means (Paired Observations) 

Pretest Posttest 



1. 


9 


6.6 


2- 


6.4 


4.2 


3. 


8.4 


7.6 


4. . 


6.4 


5.8 


5. 


6.4 


5.8 


6. 


6.4 


1.4 


7. 


8.0 


9.4 


8. 


7.8 


10.2 


9. 


7.6 


7.8 


10. 


9.0 


6.6 


11. 


7,0 


7.8 


12. 




4.6 


13. 


8.2 


'8.2 


14. 


7.6 


7.6 



t = 1.7393 



* Style Synthesis equals summed value of three components. 
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The third t test measured the difference in means 
for a combined management/personality profile. The profile 
was developed by summing the measures on the two instruments 
to develop a quantifiable measure of the management/ 
personality profile for the pre and posttest. 

The following table, Table 8, Management/ 
Personality Profile Synthesis presents the paired observation 
and the t value. The nonsignificant t. supports the null 
hypothesis that there is no difference in the management/ 
personality styles of department chairpersons. 

After Table 8. the following four tables present 
simple correlation coefficients for components of the MBTI 
and the MSDT for the study group and the control group. The 
MBTI had a significant correlation level greater than the 
.01 level for all components in both the study and the 
control group. Correlation for the MSDT was more erratic. ' 
than the MBTI and shows significant correlations for two 
components for the study group and for one component of the 
control group at the .05 level of significance. 

The correlation tables provide additional 
evidence for the acceptance of the null hypothesis. The 
MBTI had an overall higher level of reliability than the 
Reddin 3-D test and fluctuations in component correlation is 
attributed to low test reliability. 
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Table 8 



Management/Personality Profile Synthesis 
(.t statistic for difference in means) 



Profile Synthesis Value Analysis* 
Pretest Posttest 



1. 


- 48 


- 40.4 ;v 


2. . 


Inn / 

122.4 


100.2 


3. 


53.4 


12.6 


4.' 


- 77 . 6 


- 82.2 


5. 


-139.6 


-142.2 


6. 


112.4 


118.4 


7. 
8. 


20 

58 .'a . 


^ 42.2 


9. 


51.6 

1 


36.8 


10. 


- .38.0 


22.2 


'"ll. 


45.0 


9 . 8 


12. 


26.4 


27.6 


13. 


60.^ 


71.2 


1.4. 


8.i) 


53.6 



t = .5059 



* Profile Synthesis equals stimmed value of MBTI and MSDT 
components combined. 
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Table 9 ^ 

Myers-Briggs Type Indicator Correlation by Cou^onents . 

(Paired Observations) 
Study Proup 
N « 14 



Extravert-Introvert Sensing-Intuitlve Thinking-Feeling Judging-Perceptfive 
Components Components Components Components 

Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest Pretest Postt'est Pretest Posttest 



1. 


9 


31 


7 


5 


-44 


-29 


-29 . 


-54 


2. 


31 


27 


17 


7 


21 


11 


47 


51 


3. 


31 


27 


7 


- 7 


-24 


-34 


31 


19 


4. 


-27 


-41 


-37 


- 47 


7 


19 


-27 


-19 


5. 


-34 


-41 


-51 


- 19 


-37 


-39 


-24 


-19 


6. 


7 


27 


27 


19 


41 


44 


31 


27 


7. 


-29 


24 ^ 


.-11 


- 14 


31 


5 


21 


17 


8. 


11 


17 


- 2 


- 37 . 


- 5 


5 


47 


47 


9. 


29 


37 


- 2 . 


2 


-27 


-27 


44 . 


17 


10. 


2 


- 2 


-47 


- 47 


-19 


34 


17 


31 


11. 


- 2 


-17 


-24~ 


-.27 


27 


27 


37 


19 


12. 


- 7 


5 


.24 

1 


11 


-24 


-14 


|24 


21 


13. 


5 


- 9 


29 


49 


- 9 


-14 


27 


37 


14. 


47 


47 


-14 


T 17 


-27 


- 5 


- 5 


21 



r = .9133* .9074* . .7646* .8566* 

Sy.x - 11.3381 11.6504 16.3386 .J.4.0566 



0 

* Significant at the .01 level 



Table 10 

Myers-Briggs Type Indicator Correlation by Components 

(Paired Observiations) 
Control Group 
. N = 15 



Extravert-Introvert Sensing-Intuition Thinking-Feelijag Judging-Perception 
Components Components -. Components j Components 

Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest 





1, 




LI 


XX 






— Z 


e.1 


9 


2 








— A7 


7 


— / 


1 — 7 


-47 


3. 




*tX 


97 ' 


•^7 






C A 
54 


54 


A 




1-7 
X-/ — 


OX 




11, 




7 


A T 

-47 


, 5 : 


41 


37 


27 


41 


37 


41 


47 


47 


6. 


- 5 


7 


59 


51 


- 5 


7 


41 


44 


7. 


51 


39 


-11 


-14 


11 


17 


5 


29 


8. 


- 5 


14 


. 29 


29 


- 17 


27 


41 


47 


9. 


24 


■ 7 


9 


-14 


- 9 


-19 


14 


14 


10. 


-11 


-27 


54 


41 


-21 


- 9 


47 


57 


11. 


47 


41 


17 


9 


G 

39 


24 


47 


39 


12. 


- 7 


5 


5 


-2i . 




- 2 


- 7 


-24 


13. 


37 


17 


11 




• 9 


27 


- 7 


-17 


14. 


31 


37 


-17 


- 2 


2 


27 


2 


14 


15. 


14 


11 


11 


-31 


24 


2 

• 


27 


17 


r = 




.8846* 




.6941* 




.5258* 




.8470* 


Sy.x 


= 10.6133 


21.8907 


14.3293 


18.0076 



* Significant at the .01 level 
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\ ' Table 11 ' ■/ 

Management Stj^e Diagnostic Test Correlation 
by Component (Paired Observations) 
./ - y Study Group -. 
\ N = 14 





task Orientation 
Pretest Posttest 


Relationshig^rJ.enfeatlon 
Protest Posttest 


Effectiveness , 

Pretest Posttest 


1. 




3.0 


3\o 


3.0 


3.0 .... 


.6 


2. 


1* ^ 


.6 


4, A. 


3.6 


1.2 


0 


. 3. 




.6 


1.8 I 


4.0 


3.6 


3.0 


4. 




4.0 


0 


\ ° 


2.4 


1.8 


5. 


0 


.6 


4. a 




2.4 


1.2 


6. 




1.8 


4.0 


\ , .6 


1.8 


^0 


7. 


0 


2.4 


4.0 


\ -4.0. 


4.0/ 


3.0 


. 8. 


3.6 1 


3.6 


3.0 


I 3.6 

\ ■ 


1.2 


3.0 I 


9. 


.6 


3.6 


4.0 


I 3.0 


3.0 


1.2 


10. 


3.0 


3.0 . 


3.0 


\ 3.0 


3.0 


.6 


11. 


3.0 


3.6 


4.0 


3.6 


0 


.6 


12. 


3.0 

( 


.6 


2.4 


;■ \ 0 


4.0 


4.0 ; 


13. 


.6 


.6 


4^0 


4.0 


3.6 


3.6 


14. 


1.2 


1.8 


4.0 


\4'w0 


2.4 


1.8 ' 

( 


r = 


.4317 




1 


.5515* 


.5839* 


Sy.x 


1.1684 






1.0602 


1 



* Significant at the .a)5=. level 



Table 12 / 

Management Style .Diagnostic Test Cprrelatlon 
by Components (Paired Observations) 
[ Control Group / 

N =15 • 



Task Orientation Relationship Orientation Effectiveness 
Pretest " Post test Pretest „ Posttest Pretest Posttest 



1. 


2.4 


l.S 


3.0 


4.0 


2.4 

> 


1.8^ 


2. 


2.4 




. 4.0 . 


3.0% , 


;1 2.4 


3.6 


3. 


4.0 


3.6 


.6 

i 


2.4 


2. 4 


3.6 


4. 


3.0 


3.6 


4.0 

1 


4.0 


.6' 


-6 


5. 


1.8 ' 


0 


1.8 


0 


2 .4 


•6. 


6. 


2.4 


2.4 


3.6 


. 2.4 


2.4. 




7. 


\6 


i3.6 


1 

1 4.0 


4.0 


d - 


/ 


8. 


3.6 


1.8 


. 1 3.6 


4.0 


1.8 / 


'1.2 


9. ^ 


1 

0 


3.6 


1 ■■ . V 
1 4.0 


4.0 




. 1.2 


10. 


.6 


0 


1 4.0 


4.0^ 




1.'8 


11. 


4.0 


2.4 










(1.2 " 


2.4 


' 3.6 


2.4 


12. 


0 


.6 


(2.4 

1 


1.2.'- 


"^1.8 




13. 


2.4 




4.0 


3.6 


'2.4' 


3.6 








1 








3.0 


3.6 : 


3.6 


3.6 


1.8 ' 


1.2 


15. 


1-2 


•4.0 


4.-0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.8 



r = 

Sy.x = 



.1 

.2412 
1.3444 



.5247* 
1.0584 



.3066 
1.0'271 



* Significant at the .05 level 
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In siiimnary, the instruments identified and- 'bhe ' 
Statistical tests used to identify change^, in the mandgemenfc/ 
personality styles. of department phairper^on indicate that no 

Change occurred and supported the. null 'hypothesis. However, 

" ,■ ' ' ' '■ ■ . ■ - ' ' I ' ■ ' 

the interview data arid the p.e^cceptipns of the "investigator 

indicate that changes did occur art^ these xh'knges and the 
need for additional reisearch- ariS.iJre'sented. in the following 
chapter. 



Chapter 4 

^ ■ ' 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS . PROPOSITIONS, AlSfD 
RECOMMENDATIONS EMERGENT | 
^FROM THE STUDY I 

This final chapter summarizes the ma^ or findings 
of-rt^he study, the apparent conclusions, and presents mo; jr. 
'areas for as'Iditional research identified as propositions^ 
The Chapter is organized into the following^sectioris : 
Summary of the Statistical Findings , Effectiveness of 
Management Trailing as Perceived by the Department Chair- 
persons and the Researcher , Critique of the S^udy, and 
Propositions Emergent from the study. ' 

SiiTmnary of Statistical FiSidings / 

As reported in Chapter Three, t tests between 
means were used to determine the effects of the treatment on 
the management /personality styles of Valencia Community 
College department chairpersons. Data from two instruments : 
the Myei-S«Briggs Type Indicator and the Reddin 3-D Theory 
Management ^tyle Diagnosis Test were tested on matched pair 
observatiWis (pre and posttest) to determine if a ^ 
significant;, difference existed. The t test when applied to 
both sets of data produced aiji insignificant t; consequently 
the statistical data called for the acceptance of the null 
hypothesis that there is no difference in the management/' 



personality styles bf department chairpersons as a result 
of the training activities. ° , i 

An analysis of the distributiic 



rated 

effectiveness of ' department chairpersohs ae investigator 
and the dean of academic affairs demonstratejk a homogeneous 
relationship among tht^ chairpersons as to the perceived 
effectiveness of the departmei^t chairperson^. A simple 
correlation v^as run between tjbe rated effectiveness and j 
effectiveness as measured ^y the Reddin MSDT; The result 
was a low nonsignificant relationship. 

/ " . . . . 

In summary, the statistical data supported the null 
hypothesis or at best was inconclusive. The statistical; data 
further appeared to be |inconclusive "vhen the perceptions of 
the researcher and the jLntervie.vi of the de^artmentrchair- i 
persons are taken into Consideration. 



by the Colle. 


ge as Petceived by 


Department Cl 


[lairpersQns , 



"In the interyiew schedule, department chairpersons 
were asked to st^te the^r perceptions of the effectiveness of 
the College's fodus sind emphasis on management. Respcrises to 
the question portirayed a general positive reaction to the ^ 
management^ focus j^f the college and the development of the 

: ' ■ ' ■ i ^ 

departmenty'chairpersons as managers. . The following direct 

quotas indicate the percjept^ions of the chairpersons. 

I believe the responsibilities the college 
has asked us to assjume have been very positive. 
:The college places responsibilities with us 
asking us to work as well as we can so I feel 



this is positive — getting a choice to get 
involved with decision toaking. I feel good 
about this. Also, about jworking witn the people 
on the East Campus, I appreciate th^t 
opportunity. The exp,erience is good- -since at 
one time we were the only campu^--this is a 
positive experience. ' ' n 

Positive because of the support given tp 
Chairpersons by the top administrators. When I 
attended mjeetings with faculty i know the guide- 
lines developed in our o^ academic staff, and I 
ien speak quite positively and explain with a 
reasonable rationale why we go this route. Then 
in tiim I'm a great believer in communication 
if it: can be dotie verbally I prefer tp do it 
this/ way. The faculty listens to what I tay, 
and /if we can make changes we do; ^therefore, 
there is a free-flow of ideas this past year or 
so ^n my relationship with the faculty and 
mainly oecause my role ha' been defined. There, 
are' a few weak areas in terms of communication 
but these are being worked out. 

I think this is because_gf__^owth--more and 
mori peoplrr--and~"I"^tKiiik people are looking 
Ground to other community colleges and seeing 
what others are doing and of^ course some are 
leaning toward collective bcirgaining. I ^hink 
it is just an awareness, I'm not sure of any 
trouble, but people are just asserting them- 
selves, I believe. 

I fee! .It can be looked in both fashion 
if you've been orgasd-zed in managerial or 
administrative group\^the person in the teaching 
ranks could think now herie we're l^eing ganged up 
on, but I have to think that we, as front line 
administratbrs or chairpetsons > ^re aware of our 
responsibilities, then I have to think that in a 
positive fashion we're able to help carry 
through ideas in both directions to the faculty 
and to administrators above us and from 
administrators to the facult^y member below us. 
In the past, we had unsure lines about how a 
faculty could go "about expressing viex^oints or 
dissatisfaction at the school, I think now the 
lines are more defined. At least now we know 
where we stand. You can go to the chairperson 
and explain what Is going on and then if this is 
carried through, your desires are expressed. If 
not, you have the option of going to the next 
person whereas before there may have become more 
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clear which way to go. Lines are more defined. 
Subjectively, through observation and the 
interview process, the positive perceptions of the department 
chairpersons concerning the focus on management and 
management development have been reinforced. Throughout the 
study period, chairpersons sought otit other campus 
administrators to state their reactions to the management 
training and the focus on college management by the upper 
administration. Faculty members also responded positively 
to the more open communication since department chairpersons 
had access to more information from the administrative 
sphere of the college and appeared to be committed to 
involving the department in more open corabunication. 

In stjmmary, it appears that the department 
chairpersons as a group and as individuals accepted the ^ 
distinction placed, on them in their new role as college 
managers and liked the additional responsibilities as well 
as the additional recognition. 

Critique of > the Study 

The study had both positive and negative aspects aV 
to the organization of the study, the methodology, the 
selection of the measurement instruments, and the 
.concepttralization of tbe total research problem. 

In terms of positive aspects, the interview data 
and the personal research techniques employed enable th^i 
researcher to gather data that would not have been 

86 , 
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available through either quantative methods or through ^an 
outside researcher. The research design also enabled the 
investigator to modify the research focus of the stud^ pb 
unplanne^l treatments and critical events materialized. 

The organization of the methodology proved to be a 
demanding format requiring the investigator to gather data 
throughout the six month period. Additionally, the influence 
of any one planned training activity or any of the unplanned 
treatments were not measurable and confidence could not be 
established on making judgemental decisions about the 
effects or the lack of effects on any of the training 
activities! 

A further problem' with the study was- the measure- 
ment instruments. The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator proved to 
be the most reliable of the two instrimients ; however its 
reliability may have proved to be one of its major problems 
tor it appeared to be insensitive to changes in style which 
iray have occured over the study period. 

The second instrt^inent , the Reddin 3-D Theory 
Managainent Ssyle Diagnosis Test proved to be a, poor 
instrument: i.i tems of reliability and in terms if measuring 
changes. A rositive benefit of this instrument was that it 
provided a conceptual framework for department chairpersons 
to analyze their management styles and to discuss means of 
improving their department management. 

As a research methodology, the interviews were 
valuable data sources. A weakness in the interview 
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ihnique was the lack of quantitative data which could be 

I 

used to analyze relationships. ^ 

In summary, the study organization itself 
possessed both positive and negative aspects; however, the 
overriding positive nature of the study was that it enabled 
a college ^to examine its department management styles in a 
period of time which can not be replicated at another poin t 
in time or location. 

Needs for Additional Research 

This section of the chapter presents the needs for 

additional research under a propositions format. A 

proposition is a statement which can be written in a quasi- 

hypothesis form and which lends itself to empirical testing. 

One oE the major benefits of a case study technique such -as 

the one employed in thesis study is the identification of 

areas for further study. The propositions are presented, 

not necessarily ir priority order as follows: 

Proposition 1 . As meaG>ured by the Myers-Briggs 
■ - ■ , f 

Type Indicator, extroverted per^ona:?,ity styles are the 

expected domin£-\t styles of f =t-line college managers . 

Eight of the 14 department chairpersons were 

extroverted personality styles, while in the study group ten 

of the 15 persons had extro^ve^^^ ad VstV^^s . S^ce the 

extiroverted style possess traits related to fljRple-to-people 

relationships such as people oriented, the expected style 

Zor other first line or similar position administtrators 
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would be expected to be extroverted. 

Propbsltlon 2 . As measured by the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator, first line college managers styles would be 
expected to be judging types whether the overall style is 
extraverteci or introverted. 

SeWnty- eight percent of the department chair- 
persons were judging types in their personality style 
preference!.- The judging types include characteristics such 
as planning, moving toward closure on problems, and decision 
making ability. These characteristics appear to be expected 
in most management situations and their applicability to 
college managers lends itself to empirical testing. 

Proposition 3 . As measured by the Myers-Briggs 
jvpe ir^u.c^tor, newly employed faculty members or college 
in*.Ti>fee..i^' dominant personality style will reflect the 

inant personality style of the person who employs the new 
faculty member -r first line managers . 

This propriitioT) was outside of the concern of this 
study; however the homogeneity of the Valencia Community 
College department chairpersons indicates that as individuals 
their styles were attractive to the college administrator 
who employed them, and that a relationship might exist 
between the personality preference of the employer and the 
personality styles of the persons employed. 

Proposition 4 . Role definition is the most 
important factor in management development. 

This -proposition, while appearing to be dogmatic, 
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is called for by the finding of this study. Nearly all of 
the study group members at some point in the study eitheA in 
interviews or in smc 11 group sessions stressed the 
ijiportance of understanding their role as department 
managers. The document developed by the staff which 
describes the responsibilities of department chairpersons 
and repeatedly_37as referred tfo^^^ department chairpersons 
when discussing their positions as department chairpersons. 
Additionally the definition of roles and role ' 
responsibilities enables an organization to focus on training 
needs to correct weaknesses in the management effectiveness 
of the organization. 

Proposition 5 . Movement from a single campus 
organization to a multicampus organization increases the 
importance of first line managers in the administration of 
the college. ' 

This proposition emerges from the incrt^ased need 
for communications which has become evident at Valencia 
Community College since a new and separate campus has opened. 
Departne^^t chairpersons as a group have more contact with 
faculty and other staff members than any level of college 

administration; consequently communication flows through 

o 

department chairpersons. 

Proposition 6 . Increased a .g£.. vertones of 
college management increases the importance of deparcuxcu f 
chairpersons as college administrators. 

With increased faculty interest in collective 
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bargaining and increased litigation dealing with student 
rights and due process procedures depp-^tment chairpersons are 
in a critical and precarious position in terms of the overall 

effectiveness of 'tljie college ;Ln dealing with potential legal 

• 1 !■ 

problems. Consequently it is expected that colleges will 
begin placing arte emphasis on management development for 
community college department managers. 

Proposition 7 / Administ7.ative department chair- 
persons are more effective co^llege. managers than are 
representative department chairperson's. 

As developed in the reView of the literature in 
Chapter 1, there Appears to be twobdsic types of chair- 

• '^'M . I . . , ^' , ^ / ' • , 

person: representative and administrative^: - 
representative chairperson is" usually elected by ^l\e 
department faculty, and the administrative chairperson. is 
normally appointed by the college administration. The \^ 
accountability referent for the two types are different. \^ 
One is directed toward the faculty, while the other Is \ 
directed toward the administration f of the college. 

Proposition 7 calls for the investigation of the 
effectiveness of the two types of chairpersons. At Valencia 
all chairpersons are administrative by appointment; however, 
orientation to representative chairperson is still present 
and raises the question of effectiveness. 

Proposition 8 . Management styles which are 
effective in collegiate environments may be different from 
effective management styles in adversarial environments • 

. V, . 91 ' . 
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Since, at this point in time, adversarial 
relationships between the faculty tind the administration as 
characterized in collective bargaining situations do not 
exist, this proposition could not be examined at Valencia 
Community College. However, with the increased emphasis on 
iorganization by the faculty nation wide and with the focus 
of management becoming implementation of negotiated 
contracts, investigation is needed as to changes in 
management style and style effectiveness under the two 
situations. 

Proposition 9 . Community collisge department 
chairpersons will become more highly specialized in 
management orientation ^d, in management training 

Most college administrators have been promoted 
into administration with little or no training in 
administration or in management. With the increased 
emphasis on management demanded by the legalistic environment 
and the economy as well as the general movement toward 
accountability in education, it is predicted that existing 
college administration will be more trained through in- 
service programs and new college administration will have had 
preservice training. 

Proposition 10 . With increased emphasis on 
college management, there will be a tendency to overlook 

first line college managers in faculty-administration 

i ■ 

governance processes. - ' 

First line college managers will benefit from 
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increaised emphasis on management through additional 
cominunications and involvements. However a potential 
negative aspect will be a tendency to overlook department 
chairpersons for ^membership on faculty/administrative 
governance coiranittees. First line managers will be fully 
involved in administrative decision making; however, in 
policy making through college governance processes higher 
ranking administrators will probably serve on the policy 
making committees. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of this study, several recommendations 
are appropriate to improve the management/administration 
development at Valencia Community College, The 
recommendations fall within three large categories: • 
training, involvement, and evaluation. 

Recommendations Related to Training 

As presented in the interview data and in discussions 
on role ambiguities, department chairpersons learned their 
appropriate roles as department ch^.irporsons after they were 
appointed. Consequently the following recommendations would 
probably assist the college in more adequately preparing 
individuals to prteform duties of department chairpersons: 
1. A continuing system for assessing training 
needs of department chairpersons ,.eeds to be used to insure 
that chairpersons as individuals and as a college staff are 
able to request and receive assistance in particular areas. 
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2 J Training needs to be conducted which is' both 
specific to the roles and responsibilities of chairpersons/ 
and general to the roles and responsibilities of other 
college administrators. 

3. Department chairperson*? need to take the lead 
in developing need surveys among themselves and be involved 
in determining appropriate training programs. \ ' 

Recommendations Related to Involvetnent 

As discussed In the propositions department chair- 
persons are expected to involve their faculty in 
departmental matters as an effective management technique ; 
however, department chairpersons themselves , either as 

individuals or as a group, may be excluded from involvemertt 

in governance committees of the college and in decision 
making outside of the instructional area. Therei'6re the 
following recommendations are made to a3s±st xn promoting 
the Involvement of chairpersons : 

1. Chairpersons should be Included in the 
nembe* if governance committees ^f the college. 

2. Chairpersons should be Included in all 
meetings of the total college administrative staff, • 

3. Other college administrators should be aware 
of the roles and responsibilities of department chairpersons 
in order to develop an appreciatipn for the tasks, workload, 
and responsibilities of chairpersons. 
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Reconimendatlons Related to Evaluation ' 

Evaluation as used in this sectioii is a broad 
concept which includes- goal setting, training, and 
measurement of performance against i set criteriflr^ Ad goals. 
The recommendations are as follows: ^ 

1. The Roles ai*d Responsibilities of Departn^ent 
Chairpersons Document, Appendix A, should be 'continually 
revised and updated, to serve as an accurate description of* 
a chairperson's job. 

2. Individual goals for ' developyient should be 
included in each department chairperson's evaluation. 

3. Chairpersons shpuld be assistejdL in meeting^- 
dieir development goals by supervising adBjlnistrators - 

'i/ 4. Chairpersons as a group should be involved in 

evaluating and revising the college-wide evaluation system. 

■ - , ■ ■' . • " ^ 

SUMMARY ' ■ • 

The final chapter has Summarized jth^'major 
findings of the study,^ critiqued the study jin terms of its <^ 
positive and negatiye aspects , presented proposijiions which 
call for additional research in the management styleiv^f 
fiirst line college administrators, and made recommendations 
for the improvement of educational practice;; at Valencia 
Community Coflege. 
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\/ / APPENDIX A 



. ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEPARTMENT CHAIRPERSONS 
VALENCIA . COMMUNITY COLLEGE - WEST CAMPUS 
WINTER, 1975 

. In s t r uc t lona 1 Manageme nt 

The department chairperson is a professional with- 
in the teaching area of the instructional department as well 
as the professional instructional manager of the department. 
As such, the chairperson is concerned and responsible for 
instruction within the department, professional growth of 
the department faculty, department service to the students 
and the community, and for building ^.strong instructional 
program throughout the college. Specifically, the 
department chairperson: 

1. Develops witTi faculty cooperation, a " 
department clasa schedule each semester within the parameters 
as specified by the Diean of Academic Affairs within the time 
frame as specified by the Registrar that includes a faculty 
workload for each faculty member in the department and 
represents a balahced department offering based on student 
course needs. 

2. Orders textbooks and reviews instructional 
material to insure that adequate instructional materials are 
available for each class in the department each semester. 
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Textbooks are ordered on a time ^p^^ specified by the 
Bookstore Manager and within the guidelines of college 
- policies.. 

' ,3. Works with departnient faculty in developing 
course materials which include clearly stated student goals, 
procedures, and methods to help 1^3^^^ student success in 
completing the course. 

4. Evaluates faculty department within the 
parameters established by the Dean of Academic Affairs and ' 
college policies and within the tin^g frame as specified by 
the Dean arid college policies. 

5. Cooperates with ope^ ^anipus personnel, 
consulting with them on planned course offerings and 
assigning instructors to open campus classes, providing 
instructional support for open campus classes in terms of 
teacher evaluation, coutse outlit^es and objectives, etc. 

6. Attends to teacher and student problems and/or 
concerns as they arise within the department and resolves the 
problems and/or concerns within the chairperson's resources 
or refers chem to the Dean of Academic Affairs or the .Dean of 

^Student Affairs- 

7. Participates in the registration process and 
is responsible for maintaining department representation at. 
registration, making decisions concerning the adding or 

-cancelling of classes, and reassig^,^^^ faculty 'when class 
schedules are adjusted due to regig^^^^.^n processes. 

8. Monitors class size ^^3^. effectiveness in 
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terms of level of funding per F.T.E., F.T.E. produced, 
, supply and support monies 'expended and recommends to the 
Dean of Academic Affairs ways of increasing cost ij^ 
effectiveness . 

Curriculimi Management * 
The department chairperson has a direct 

responsibJ-lity to the total campus/college icurriculxam. In 

the individual department, the chairperson is responsible 

for curriculxam evaluation, review, and revision. 

Specifically, the department chairperson: 

1. Recommends curriculum changes based upon 

faculty review to the Dean of Academic Affairs for review by 

the Committee on Curriculvmi and Instruction. 

2.. Develops, in association with department 

faculty, and presented new course offerings to the Dean of 

Academic Affairs for review by the Committee on Curriculum 

and Instruction. 

3. Conducts surveys to determine program needs 
and develops curriculiam to meet nee as approved by tlj^e Dean 
of Academic Affairs and the Committee on Curriculxam and 
Instruction process. 

4. Serves on the Committee on Curriculum and 
Instruction and reviews educational programs and courses in 
terms of the department and total campus /col lege 
instructional! program. 

5. \ Monitors the college catalog to insure 

\ . • 
\ ^ ■ 
\. 

\ . . ■ 
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accurate description of instructional programs and courses i 
the departments and inputs catalog changes for new programs, 
courses and description changes through the Dean of Academic 
Affairs. » 

Personnel Management 

The chairperson is charged with conducting 
personnel practices in a manner conducive to gpod 
management and human relations, in accord with Board 
policies, legal para-ueters, and State Department Rules and 
Regulations. The chairperson administers the department in 
a democratic manner, giving full recognition to the 
professional status and role of teaching faculty, and 
actively encourages maximum faculty pa::ticipation in 
departmental affairs. Specifically, the department 
chairperson: 

1. Assesses instructional needs in teirms of 
personnel in the department and recommends positions to the 
Dean of Academic Affairs . . 

2. Recruits in cooperation with the personnel 
department applicants for positions' within the department 
who meet the position qualifications as approved by the Dean 
of Academic Affairs. 

3. Recommends applicants to the Dean of Academic 
Affairs for emplo3nnent. . ^ 

4. Maintains accurate monthly attendance reports 
for each employee in the department and ^submits monthly 
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status reports via the Dean of Academic Affairs to the 
Finance Office each month. 

5. Prepares personnel action papers lor each 
part-time and over-^tdd faculty within the department for 
each class taught each semester and submits the papers via 
the Dean of Academic Affairs to the Personnel Office. 

6. Conducts annual evaluation of personnel 
within the department as outlined by college policies and 
recommends faculty for annual contract or continuing 
contract to the Dean of Academic Affairs in accordance with 
Board policies and State Department Rules and Regulations. 

7. Administers the personnel policies of the 
college in an equitatle manner for each employee within the 
division, solves problems within the authority of the - 
department, and refers problems to the Dean of Academic 
Affairs for assistance as needed. 

8. Orients employees to college policies and 
procedures and provides intra•^department opportunities for 
employees to progress in terms of career development, such 
as committee service, leadership activities (area 
coordinators) , community involvement, and other 
opportunities. 

9. Informs faculty of college activities and 
actions on a regularly scheduled basis.-- 

Professional Developineht 

The department chairperson serves as a model of 
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professional development within the department and is 
concerned with personal development and with development of 
faculty within the department. Specifically, the department 
chairperson: 

1. Maintains liaisons with community colleges, 
universities, and professional organizations within the 
discipline (s) area of the department to^tay abreast of 
current developments in community college instruction 
generally and trends within the specific field of the 
department. - 

2. Promotes faculty development through 
additional education, staff and program development 
activities, professional organizations, college visitation 
and other activities. -^a 

3. Utilizes Staff and Program Development Funds 
to assist the ^ ^ofessional development of the faculty 
through careful planning in allocating travel resources and 
developmental activities. 

CoHpnunit y - Ins t i tu t i onal Ar ti cul a ti on 

The department chairperson is often called upon to 
meet with various community groupis and represent the college. 
The chairperson is expected to be community-based in 
perspective for service to the community and its students. 
Specifically, the chairperson: 

1. Serves on community-based advisory groups as 
needed and as outlined by college policies. 
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2. Serves as guest speaker, lecturer, and/or 
resource person for conmunity groups as requested arid as 
schedule permits. Reports such activities to the Dean "of 
Academic Affairs.' 

Fiscal Management 

The department: chairperson is the first line 
administtator in f)lanning, managing, and controlling 
• department budgets. ' As the first line administyrator . the 
department chairperson is responsible and accountable in 
insuring that fiscal practices within the department are in 
line with Board policies and State Department Rules an^ 
Regulations. Specifically, the department chairperson 
performs the following tasks in fiscal management: 

1. Assesses needs within the department and 
requests through the budgeting processes resources to meet 
the needs. 

2. Develops a department line item budg-t(s) 
within the paramet^s as specified by the Dean of Academic 
Affairs and within^ the time frame as specified by the 
Assistant to the President for Business Affairs. 

3. Develops interdepartment procedures to control 
the expenditure c£ budget funds to meet department needs. 

4. Expends funds from department budgets 
according to Board policies and State Department Rules and 
Regulations. 

5. Evaluates budget limitations and indicates the 
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impace on the instructional program to the Dean of Academic 
Affairs. 

n 

' \ . „ . " ■ . ■ ■ 

Academic Affairs Participation 

Thfe department chairperson serves as a member of 
the Academic Affairs staff. As such» the chairperson is 
concexrried with bringing problems of a general nature to 
staff, acting on staff problems, and participating in 
academic affairs decision making. Specifically, the 
chairperson: 

1. Participates in academic affairs meetings as 
schedules by the Dean- of Academic Affairs. 

2. Serves on stud^r groups and committees as 
directed by the Dean of Academic Affairs. ' 

3. Participates in academic affairs training 
programs in management development and instructional 
leadership. . 
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